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Base Pay Slash from $1 to 90c 


Held Danger in House Action 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON, July 18.—A vote is expected this week in the House on raising the 
minimum wage to $1. The Senate has already passed a bill at this figure. The danger 
d to 90 cents, the Administration goal, when the bill gets to 


exists that this may be amende 


the floor. 

To counter the threat.a group of 
CIO leaders, representing national 
unions, and state and city coun- 
cils, has come to aduaten to 
lobby on the minimum wage and 
other social legislation. l 

The housing bill is still bottled 
up in the House Rules Committee 
by a 6 to 6 tie vote, with four 
Republicans and two Dixiecrats 
blocking House action. 

Republican leaders have an- 
nounced that they will attempt to 
revive the Administration’s high- 


| 
| 


way construction bill this week, by 
substituting it for the Democratic 
plan. The Democrats’ 12-year, 
$48 billion program. was approved 
by the Public Works Committee 
last week: The Senate has already 
gre the Gore 5-year, $18 bil- 
ion bill. 


The Administration bill is based 
on issuance of bonds, while the 
Democrats favor a pay-as-you-go 
plan. The Senate bill, while re- 
jecting the Administration bond 
proposals, did not spell out the 
methods of raising the money. All 
of the bills exclude the prevailing 
wage provision demanded by the 
AFL Building Trades union. 


UMT BILL 

A conference committee is 
scheduled to meet this week on 
the two military training bills 
passed by the House and Senate. 


taught by underpaid teachers. 


The Pentagon wants the conferees 
to restore the Administration pro- 
posal to make present as well as 


future servicemen serve in the re- 
serves. They also want to elimi- 
nate the Senate provision for $200 
to $600 bonuses to be given to 
men already in uniform if they 
enlist voluntarily in the Army or 
Marine Reserves. 

House hearings on civil rights 
legislation have been put over un- 
til July 27, three days before the 
House is scheduled to adjourn. 
Fifty-three civil rights bills are 
threatened with extinction in the 
House. 


No action is being taken in the 


ee 


AFL Warns of Mass 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, July 18. 


‘Of Unfinished Business’ 


— The AFL declared today 


that Congress “threatens with abandomment” a “mass of 


clude school construction, housing, 
minimum wage, highway construc-| 
tion, and health insurance, the! 
AFL News-Reporter said editorial-' 
ly. 

Among those threatened by the 
congress inaction are: 

“The children who still have to: 


go to school in crowded firetraps, 


“The lower tncome families who 
await action on a low-cost hous-. 
ing program. 

“The workers who can no longer’ 


~n CO 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 


Senate on the farm parity bill 
which has already pass the 
House. 


fession,” he said. 


WASHINGTON, July 18.—Paul 
Robeson, noted singer, insisted to- 
day that the State- Department re- 


to Washington for conferences with 
the State Department for the resto-| 
ration of his passport which, he 


said, “has been arbitrarily and un- 
} 


lawfully denied me for the past) al] over the world will see here a/2%_@ new 


five years.” | 


He said that the many offers 
he has received for “concert, stage 
and film appearances in other 
lands” are of “great importance” to 
him as an artist. They afforded him 
an opportunity to “earn a liveli- 


hood in the practice of my pro- 


‘that 


unfinished business” when it adjourns on July 30. These in- 


mee eee 


need a minimum wage of $1.25. 
“The unemployed, who still re- 
main in the millions despite our 
higher production; the autoists, 
who need a new highway pro- 
gram; the ill, to whom health in- 


‘surance was promised.” 


Echoing the voice of the Pen- 


tagon, the AFL paper declared also 
“our defense” is threatened 
by the absence of a “military re- 
serve program. It evaded any 
mention of the issues of segrega- 
tion and compulsion now before 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


(By Cable to the Daily Worker) 
GENEVA, July 18.—President Eisenhower 


closed the first day’s session of the Big Four par- 


ley here in the council chamber of the Palace of 
Nations with a statement hailing the “friendly attitude” and 
determination of each of the four “to work cooperatively 
with the others in an honest pursuit of peace.” 

Previously Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin had declared: 

“The conference of the heads of the governments of the 
four powers convened in conformity with the desires of all 
parties concerned is taking place at a time when a certain 
relaxation of tension in international relations is in evidence, 
and when more favorable conditions have appeared for the 


settlement of outstanding interna-, : = 
between the powers, Bulganin said, 


tional issues.” _— 

Bulganin noted, however, that this circumstance, however, 
the cold war was still on, and in-| Should not in our view prevent 
Airated that the Soviet Unmal@™ conterénce from achieving 
seeks a sweeping end of the en- Success In its work. 
tire cold war. at regular pay. 

MAXIMUM DEMANDS | As significant as the harsh terms 
ak his proposed by President Eisenhower, 


in us : | : 
| but contrasting with them, was 
‘opening address had supported the: 


 eeiidiielia silt sinseielidieaebi al seoples | tte friendliness he displayed to- 
Prine ds rit ahenee Ae ee ward the Soviet delegation. 
ee ee ee | When he entered the confer- 
then included the presentation of 


: ‘ence room, Eisenhower walked 
long-standing maximum demands a - vita ‘ 
of tek: weative: vedas ‘over and shook hards with Bul- 


eae Bong , 
: sanin and with. Nikita Khrushchev 
y agree ith Ejisen-|° , 
Mc gyudon gdh oa ‘nterna-| Sonera HO of the ee 
. gg ae : ist Party of Soviet Union, an 
tional atomi@é materials pool for ' 


Ti 
,., 90viet Foreign Minister Vyaches- 
peaceful purposes. He also noted 
that his government had accepted } |) 


lav Molotov. Then the President 
an enthusiastic meeting wit! 
the western proposal on reduction} \ 7, chal] Th kal 
of conventional arms, and asked “ayo. exchanging ie - inne 
hy rester sal on re- . ERS : epee 
why the western proposal On Te~ ings, Eisenhower asked about the 
duction of conventional arms, and 

asked why the western powers 7 


health of Zhukov wile, and 
: hukov inquired about the Presi- 
didn’t seem interested in banning g d 
nuclear weapons. 


dent's. son. Zhukov — expressed 

. |Pleasure when the President in- 

Bulganin reminded Eisenhower formed him his son would be at 

that China *had proposed direct} the dinner this evening being given 

negotiations with the U. S. to by Eisenhower for the Soviet dele- 
settle the Formosa question. He gation. 


strongly urged an_ all-European TWO SPEECHES 


collective system “with the parti-| Stennlumensts: r aon 
cipation in it of all European na- “2? "pr S sta as * y: y 
tions and the United States of consisted of two speeches. ne 
America.” was friendly and conciliatory, and 


‘sent the main obstacle to the uni- 
the House-Senate conference on fication of Germany.’ 


‘live on 75 cents an hour, and who the reserves bill. 


He added that the remilitariza-| #ecepted the principle of coexist- 
< 4 & < 4 
tion of western Germany and her) ©"°: 


oi ag : “N ; »” Ejisen- 
integration in NATO “now repre- No doubt there are,” Hise 
hower said, “among the nations 


philosophical convictions which 
‘are in many respects irreconcilable. 


Though there are differences *.* |. | 
se 0 RAY RET EA Nothing that we can say or do 


— 


Robeson Asks Passport As Both 


A Natural and Equal Right’ 


He demanded the right to ful-! 


fill these engagements. | 


here will change that fact. How- 
ever, it is not always necessary 
i'that people should think and _ be- 
lieve alike before they can work 
together. The essential thing is 
that none should attempt by force 
or trickery to make his belicfs pre- 
vail and thus to impose his system 
on the unwilling.” 

But then the oe proposed 
fee —y 4  ¢ \to change the forms of government 
dig exmcised. thanks. abo. for of Scetin peoples of Eastern Ei 

rope.” No one here takes this pro- 


Robeson said that the right to 


travel is not only a “natural right,”|for their messages of good wil 
store his “right to travel.” He came! as the Supreme Court has said, but, and concern.” 


also an “equal right.” 
“That is the way the Negro citi- 
zens of this country see it,” he de- 


ences throughout the world, ane posal seriously.- As the London 
bie put it in its leading editor- 
ed ‘ial Saturday, the way to begin on 
I've got a lot of travelling to). East-West settlement is “to ac- 


do” he said, “and I must start cept the present boundaries of 


clared. “Indeed colored peoples 


basic test of democratic principles.” 

He expressed gratification for 
the interest shown in his passport 
fight by “fair-minded Americans 
of various litical view points 
and “especially for the vigorous 
expressions of support from my 
own people who see most clearly 
the larger issues involved.” 


Money Rolls in from All Points for Clark’s Cables 


From a Vermont town, we re- 
ceived yesterday $8, and this 
note: “This contribution comes 
from a union barber, a teacher 
and a worker in an industrial 
plant. We would like to see it 
used to help; Joe Clark defray 
expenses to the Geneva confer- 
ence. But leave that up to you.” 
ig It. will be used to help pay 


for cables sent by Clark during 
the course of the conference 
this week. ; 

From a Rhode Island town 
there is $5, and a request we do 
not thank the donor because 
Clark’s articles will be “valuable 
and interesting.” They will ben- 
efit her “and the other Daily 
Worker readers.” ’ pe 


186, Cooper Station, New York 


There was a ten-spot from a 
veteran supporter in New Brit- 
ain (Conn.), some fives and ones, 
too, from a North Carolina town, 
two small towns in Illinois we've 
never heard of, Newark, Brook- 
lyn and elsewhere, 

Keep ‘em coming to: P.O. Box 


City 3, N.Y. ab 


right away.” Included in his plans} power.” 
production of ‘Othello’) EDEN'S PROPOSAL 
in London where he first played| The three western powers 
the part 25 years ago, a film ver-;placed the German problem to 
sion of the play to be made in the fore, insisting that the Paris 
Moscow, and concert tours of;pacts incorporating the Wehr- 
Great Britain, France, the Scan-|macht into the NATO alliance 
dinavian countries, the Soviet | must be carried out. However, 
Union, Eastern Europe, Chind,|Eden said: | 
India, Israel, and other countries.| “We should be ready to examine 
Conferences had originally been the possibility of a demilitarized 
okteiin®?. wh the. Wines eee between East and West. 


~~"! The British prime minister pro- 
Knight, head of the passport divi-| ,osed a security pact of the Big 
sion, but she was_ reportedly 


Four, plus a united Germany. He 
scheduled to testify before a Sen-|indicated that the “demilitarized 
ate committee today. area” remains to be decided. 

An incenclusive conference was 


At the briefing of the British 
held at 10 a.m. with Raymund T. 


delegation, Sir George Young, the 
spokesman for that delegation, was 

Yingling, of the legal adviser’s of- 

fice to the Secretary of State. 


asked if the demilitarized area 
would include West Germany, and 

Robeson was accompanied by 
his attorneys, Leonard B. Boudin, 


Sir George replied that the area 
has not yet been decided on. How- 
of New York, and James Wright, 
of Washington. 


ever, when he was asked whether 
the Eden: proposal implied Gere 
(Continued on Page 8) 


a ee ee ae . 
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plane. 


peace. 
- The trip through 


‘the National Peonle’s Congress. |jct 


tig the period ai; to'eenter the down figures for’ the 


Bide 


i. 


Soviet Experts Warmly Greeted; 
Leader Hails Peaceful Profession 


DES MOINES, Iowa, July 18.—Twelve Soviet farmers 
bounced across Iowa’s tall-corn country today in a tractor- 
drawn wagon for a clese look at America’s breadbasket. 
Accompanied by three Soviet nay opened 5 
newsmen, the Soviet farmers got 
their month-long tour of the na- 
tion’s food belt under way with 
a visit to the 160-acre farm. of 


ny ? aster swine producers 
9 | an a 9S-vearold Won a mas : 
. an, a 25-vear-olc meg agape 
yee gaan eee ae & award for his skill on his simple 
c 5 4 Jie . a. 


‘dirt farm laid ‘out a menu includ- 
north of here. 


ee ee = a ee eee 


chicken dinner on the 160-acre 
George Hora farm near Washing- 
ton, Ia., Tuesday. 
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How U.S.-Soviet Farm Exchange 


American Gives Impressions of 
Soviet Food, Farm Machines 


Lay Activities 


glcbal coordination in the far-flung 


‘ganizations, which deals with lay 
Mrs. Hora. whose husband has|® 


itéday into gpecialized groups cov- 


Catholics Map 
Coordination of 


RIO DE JANEIRO, July 18. — 
Catholics attending the 36th Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress met 
in special sessions today to plan 


By RALPH OLSON 


activities of the 31 world Catholic 


groups. 
The conference 


Why, this bunch of 12 farm 
people out for dinner anywhere 
else would all have had steaks for 
dinner. The fish was good, though 
—breaded whitemeat chicken filet. 
And a novelty for us was the tea, 
the best I have ever drunk, 


of Catholic or- 


activities related to the Congress 
strictly religious program, split up 


ering culture and education, social 


oe ing potatoes, grayy, potato salad 
Alleman said he and his fam- 


ily would be happy to answer all 
the questions they may ask. He, 
said he felt “quite honored” that: 
the delegation of Soviet experts 
picked his farm to visit. we have in this country.” He said 
Alleman, who served with the he had done nothing special to 
Army in Alaska; his wife, Verda, spruce up his farm 
93: and their two children, Bruce, the weeds. but that had to be 
8 and Sherry, 1, wore their every- don e anvwav.” 
day clothes for the Russians’ visit. | Rae 


butter, strawberry jam and pie. 


dents and officials upon their arriv-jand a= snack — bar. 
al last night. Press ' Photographers Association 
They were to return from the gave each member a $50 35-milli- 
Alleman farm at about 1 p.m. meter camera Saturday, and State 
(CDT); attend .a luncheon ad-|Department officials invited them 
dressed by Profs. Herbert Howell'to take all the pictures and ask 
and Frank Riecken of Iowa State ‘all the questions they want. 
College; then a news conference,| ‘ During a half-hour stopover at 
and finally wind up the day with Chicago's midway airport, the del- 
a dinner “sponsored by the agri-,egation was greeted by Mandell 
culture committee of the Des'Terman and John Rosseen, who 
Moines Chamber of Commerce. _ identified themselve¢ as officers of 
A crowd estimated ‘at 2,.700jthe Chicago Council of Soviet 
persons waved and applauded the/|Friendship. 
Russians as they arrived here by; The visitors were accompani 
by John Strohm, president of the 
A sign with “Welcome” spelled — Agriculture Editors Assn. 
out in Russian drew the biggest | Pmie k Hiea wad: ph 


might be “a small step” in the direc-| 
tion of world peace, “the objective | carrying out recommendations con-| 


we i se service, labor and social problems, 
at cerawtntiery Six Ga ‘111 public opinion, nursing, family pro-\fair, we were given lots of fresh 


At the mammoth agricultural 


[tection and general apostolate and fruit, incliding apricots, apples, 


Hora said he hoped the visit’ pace movement. 


except to cut tion of the world organizations. 


| 


i 
| 


The delegation will tour the) Catholics, is bound to be felt in 

The delegation got right down midwest in a swank, air-conditioned the international field “when we 
to business today following an en-'Greyhound Bus, complete with six- attempt to make the just rights 
thusiastic welcome by lowa resi- foot wide observation windows of religion and morals prevail be- 
The National! fore the official bodies.” | 


’ 
' 


} 
} 
| 
: 
’ 


i 
| 


| 


; 
; 


‘elected by 


plums, grapes and some of the 
These meetings were aimed at best peaches I ever ate. 

In the Hotel National restau- 
tained in yesterday's message from'rant, however, we were offered 
the Pope urging greater coordina-jonly preserved fruits—canned ap- 
ples in- juice and cherries and 
plums. : 

I hear from people who live 
here that oranges cost between 80 
and 90 cents apiece in American 
money, and eggs 40 cents each. 

I paid $9.50 for a bottle of wine 
that wasn't the best. I bought the 


The Vatican message declared 
that the fraternal unity of militant 


ee ee ne | 


a ne ee 


400 Delegates Participate in 
Brazil Assembly of Mothers 


REO DE JANEIRO.—Four hun-; from trade unions, peasant organi- 
dred delegates from all over Brazil| zations and other people's groups. 
participated in the Nationa] As-|The Assembly was backed by 76 
sembly of Mothers here from June |federal deputies from all parties. 
29 to July 1. The delegates were; The National Assembly, like the 
regional meetings, regional and Jocal gatherings which 
which in turn represented hun-/preceded it, denounced discrimi- 
dreds of local gathermgs and | nation against working and peas- 
many thousands of women, They; ant women, denial of civil rights 
came from local governing bodies,;to women, lack of schools and 


laughter from the Soviet delega- 
tion. The sign-bearer was Char- 
lotte Graves, DesMoines, a -young, 
pretty Russian major at Bryn Mawr 
(Pa.) college. : 

Vladimir Matskevich, chief of: 
the delegation and first Deputy) 
Minister of Soviet Acicalabe,| 
beamed and waved. | 

In a_ five-minute speech 
thanked the Iowans for extending 


their mvitation for a visit and said 


he was “happy” to be making the turned the city into a bloody bat-imany more dead Moroccans in the 


trip. tleground. 

Matskevich said he was certain’ Resident General Gilbert Grand- 
the “friendly exchange of experi-;val, enraged at police inefficiency 
ence’ would benefit both the U.S. in dealing with the violence, or- 
and the U.S.S.R. | 

The crowd applauded hearitly drastic shakeup of the police de- 
when Matskevich said that farm-|partment. - 
ing was the “most peaceful prefes-| The latest uprisings -raised the 


sion’ in the world and that its total dead to at least 63 in four jing deaths of six Frenchmen which 
Unofficial reports set the touched off the rioting during Bas- 
death toll as high as 200. At least tille Day celebrations. 

“the tall corn 125 persons have been wounded. | 
Grandval also loaded two of the law Saturday, called in his aides 
visitors will move on to Nebraska, leaders of the French rioters, Jean today to discuss a complete shake- 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and IHi- Cambiazo and Marcel Mattie, on a 


work promotes the “cause of days. 


state” will end July 30, and the 


nois before winding up their jour- plane for France. They were ac- 
ney in California. cused of engaging in activities “dan- 
Topping the list of events will gerous to public order.” 
visits to eight or ten “typical” | 
Jowa family-owned farms. 


Shake Up Casablanca — 
Police in Riot Probe 


CASABLANCA, Morocco, July knifiing and clubbings, 
he 18. — France fired Casablanca’s at least 53 Moroccans and 10 Eu- 
principal police commissioner to- ropeans have been killed. They 
day in the wake of riots that have added that there are ahaa 


child “care centers, the semi-slave 
condition on the _ big landed 


— 


estates, etc. 
Delegates evinced a deep-seated 
yearning for peace and support 
the Vienna appeal against atomic 
warfare. The National Assembly 
elected some 30 delegates to the 


held in Geneva next 


month. 
— oe 


| ° 
PORTO ALGRE, Brazil—At the 
‘meeting of the Consultative Coun- 
cil of the Rio Crand Rice Insti- 


native quarter not reported vet. . 
es : ‘tute, many rice growers declared 


The native quarter has been 
one of the major scenes of bloody 


dered the dismissal as part of a terrorism broke in this city of 700,- 
000 inhabitants last Thursday. Eu- 
ropeans have invaded the quar-'! 


| French authorities, in breaking|from invading native quarters and 
One ‘down for the first time the deaths burning Moroccan shops arid lynch- 
of the highlights will be a big fried caused by lynchings, shootings,'ing the Arabs. - 


after police last Friday failed to 


conflict since the current wave of Countries is necessary to solve the 
critical problem of surplus rice 


'trom the last harvest. 


Brazilian Coffee Institute unanim- 
ously approved a resolution imtro- 
duced by labor representatives 
from Sao Paulo urging: reestablish- 
ment of relationship with the So- 
viet Union as an_ indispensible 
‘means to solve the crisis in Brazil's 
chief export, 
© 


ter seeking revenge for the bomb- 


Grandyal, who declared martial 


oO * 


up of the Casablanca police. 


Grandval decided on the purge SANTOS. Brazil—After a 106- 


day strike, workers in brick fac- 
tories here won a 30 percent wage 
increase. 

2 


BUENOS AIRES—In this cap- 


prevent European demonstrators 


China Plans 98.3% Industry Rise by ‘57 


(in terms of capital investment); 
construction projects, the core of| 1.35 million tons (3.1 times). 


PEKING. — China's total indus- main efforts of industrial construc- 
trial output will go up by 98.3'tion consisting of 694 above-norm 
percent in value during her First 
Five-Year Plan period ending 1957. 
This was stated by Li Fu-chun, which are the 156 projects which 


vice-premier and chairman of the the Soviet Union is helping China! watt hours, against 7,260 million’ 
State Planning Commisison of the jn designing, laying the prelimin-| kilowatt hours (2.2 times). 


State Council, at the meeting of lary groundwork’ for China’s social- 
Ss A | industrialization; to develop 
His report on the Five-Year Plan agricultural producers’ coopera- 
was made no behalf of the State jtives whose system of ownership 
Council. = ‘is partly collective and develop 

Production by modern industry handicraft producers’ cooperatives 


wili be increased by 104.1 poor meving the preliminary groundwork 
during the period of the plan. 

“This rate of industrial develop- 
ment,” Li Fu-chun said, 
doubiedly relatively « rapid 
neither exists nor is possible 
capitalist countries.” 


according to individual circum- 


The core of China’s First Five- stances laying the groundwork for | lion bolts, against 


? 


Year Plan was industrial construc-'the socialist transformation of pri-| bolts (1.5 times). 


tion, the vice-premier pointed. out. | vate industry and commerce. 


He outlined the basic tasks dur-| Li Fu-chun gave absolute break- 


for the socialist transformation of; 
as agriculture and handicrafts; and to 2-86 million tons (2.1 times). 
IS Ull- incorporate capitalist industry and| 
and'commerce for the most part into | 000 
various forms of state capitalism, “m™e¢s). 


' * . 
increase in: 
*i 
Se a 6 


' : a 
. a | 


ital city alone 95,000 signatures 
have been affixed to the Vienna 
Appeal against Atomic War, and 
tthe campaign is still in full swing 


output of major industrial products! ere and throughout Argentina. 
2 2 2 


by 1957 as compared with 1952: 


Steel: 4:12 million tons, against MEXICO. CITY—The Confed- 


eration of Latin: American Work- 
‘ers has called for protests against 


Electricity: .15,920 million kilo- 


|persecution of banana workers and 
independent banana growers in 
Ecuador. 

The Velasco Ibarra government 
forced the workers and small pro- 
rucers to call off a strike through 
which they were demanding bet- 
ter livmg conditions, work and 


Coal: 113° million tons, against 
63.53 million tons (1.8 times). 

Generators: 227,000 kilowatts. 
against 30,000 kilowatts (7.7 times). | 

Electric motors: 1.05 million 
kilowatts, against 640,000 _ 
watts (1.6 times). 


co _ _thigher pay for their produce. These 
Cement: six million tons, against Pie aE, ee pesiciets bo then tein 


ests of the United Fruit Co., which 
in Ecuador is known as Astral. 
The government arrested and held 
incommunicado labor Senator 
Pedro Saad and Dr. Gonzalo 
Oleas, on phony charges of having 
inspired the strike under “interna- 

Machine-processed suger: 686,-;tional Communist.” Two other 
009 tons, against 249,000 tons (2.8\doctors and 14 peasants have also 
times): been jailed. BES. 7 AYIECORE 


Machine-processed paper: 650,- 
tons, against 370,000 tons (1.8 


Cotton piece goods: 163.72 mil- 
111.63 million 


: | +? 
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ge Visits Are [ 


MOSCOW, July 18 (UP).— 
good and plentiful, but of-course not what we'd eat at home. 
We've had lots of fish, but not one of us has found a steak, 


o far our food has. been 


anid that orld Congress of Mothers to be 


that opening of trade with socialist! 


The Executive Committee ef the ' 


‘wine because Americans here wor- 
ry about tap water, although some 
drink it. Most Russians seem to 
drink bottled soda water, when 
they want water. e 

People dont seem to. smile 
much, at least the people vou see 
on the streets. They seem very 
sober-faced, but maybe that’s their 
nature. They ve had a pretty seri- 
Ous existence and some _ hard 
‘struggles. 

The thing that impressed me the 
most in the two days we've been 
here is how big Moscow is and 
how many people there are—they 
tell me seven or eight million. I 


didn't think there were so many. I 


wonder how they all get along. 
They don’t dress like the people 
in Des Moines. They seem pretty 
well dressed, but not as stylish. In 
Des Moines, for example, women 


Paris. But maybe the cotton prints 
women wear here are stylish for 
this part of the world. 

In my opinion, the materials 
don’t seem to be the best quality, 
although I guess they are ade- 
quate. 

The ple seem healthy and 
well-fed. Their color and com- 
plexions are fresh and rosy, even 
‘though most women dont use 
make-up. 

We've been kept on the go the 
past two davs seeing Moscow 
sights, talking with agriculture 
ministry people, being entertained 
by the American Embassy and see- 
ing the agricultural exhibitions. 

At the agricultural fair, special 
pigpens were scrubbed. clean and 
the pigs were kept gleaming by 
white-smocked women _ who 
washed the pigs continually. They 
also keep feeding hogs here until 
they are huge. We saw one six 
years old that weighed 1,174 


practice. Pigs that big would make 
porkchops about a foot long and 
giant hams that would be unsal- 
able because meat off big hogs is 
of lower quality. 

We were mightily impressed by 
the horses—their sleekness. The 
farm machinery is all on a scale 
‘much bigger than ours, so big we 
‘would find it cumbersome. IT] be 
interested to see these machines in 
operation during the long trip we 
are about to make. 

I was also surprised to find that 
antibiotics are not used in feeding 
hogs, as we use them, to improve 
the general health of the pigs as 
well as making them grow faster 
on less feed. | 


Hypnosis Heips 
Polio Victim in 
Birth of Baby 


DALLAS, Tex., July 18—Mrs. 
Edward J. Schwartz, 32, of Dal- 
las, who gave birth yesterday to a 
baby boy under hypnosis while 


critically ill with polio showed 


much improvement today. 

Doctors said the baby was “very 
healthy.” 

The delivery was made by a 
staff of experts from the Univer- 
sity of Texas’ Southwestern Med- 
ical School here. A_ psychiatrist 
performed the hypnosis for the 
delivery. | | 
“Now we have four sons,’ Mrs. 


her first words after the delivery. 
Later she told her husband, a 
jewelry salesthan, that it was the 
most painless childbirth of the four 
she had known. . | | 

During the six-hour labor per- 
iod when Mrs. Schwartz was out 
of the iron lung, she breathed 
oxygen through a tube _ inserted 


into her Jungs from an, incision 
in her throaj, ;,..;,,. 
“4 et sHhiat Abeedayvos 


pounds. This is different trom our 


‘ 


dress like women in New York or. 


Schwartz beamed, as she spoke 


sn 
Mother Deranged by Poverty 


Kills Two of Her 


GARY, Ind., July 18.—A young Gary mother, deranged by 
poverty and suffering, was imprisoned here after telling author- 
ities that she had killed her two small children ‘ 


eans to support them.” 
Mrs. 


the two small boys in a deserted 


“I did it so they wouldn't be hungry and dirty and laughed 
at,” Mrs. Gillard sobbed. The problems of supporting the three 
children became too much for her, she said, after she was separated 


from her husband. 


Elois Gillard was held in Crown Point prison facing 
charges of murder of her two sons, James, 6, and Lee, 4. A third 
son, Kenneth, 3, has been living with a grandmother in Milwaukee. - 
The dramatic story told by Mrs. Gillard here was one of intense 
suilering, unemployment, discrimination and _ rebufts from public 
agencies to which she turned for help. 
She broke down and confessed to friends that she had strangled 


Children 


‘because I had no 


Daily Worker 7: Bureau 


Internatio 
area on the edge, of Gary. national Longshoremen’ S 


The new merged ILA-ILWU | 
union could then move into the’ 


_,| declared. He said some negotiations | 


inclusion in the AFL-CIO merger. | 


national AFL-CIO setup, Bridges | 
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Bridges for Merger with 
ILA; Says Talks Were On 


WASHINGTON, July 18.—Harry Brid ges, president of the West Coast International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union , said today that the merger of the East Coast 


Association and the ILWU should be a : preliminary to their 


- ooo) 


the 


ee eee - ee 


have taken place between his un- they intend to “take over” 
ion and the ILA. 'ILWU and the ILA. 


He decried the public st: ate- He said the ILWU is not “shop- 


ments of various labor leaders that ping around for a merger, since 


Meet This Week 
On AFL-CIO 
Merger Name 


WASHINGTON, July .18—The 
unity committee of the AFL and) 
CIO will meet here this week to 
thrash out the name question, one 
of the main issues still in dispute 
on the merger terms to go into ef- 
fect next December. They are to) 
discuss whether the merged body | 
carry the name American Federa- 
tion of Labor, as the AFL de- 


mands, or, as the ClO demands, a' 
new name entirely. 

Presumably, that issue must be 
settled before the AFL’s special 
convention called in Chicago Aug. 
11 to approve postponement of the 
federation’s convention to Dec. 5, 
the time set for the unification of: 
the two bodies. The. special Chi-| 
cago meeting will also devote a’ 
day to discussion of the merger 
terms. 

While little public discussion 
ha; been in evidence in unions on 
the merger terms, one of the AFL’s 
eldest affiliates, the International 
Tyjpgraphical Union has made! 
public its own proposed revisions | 
in the agreed upon constitution’ 
for the merged labor body. 

The revisions, the result of ¢ 
discussion in the ITU’s board, pub-) 
lished in Labor’s Daily, one of the 
ITU's publications, are mainly di- 
rected to strip the executive body | 
of the new fedleraticin of manda-' 
authority, and limit it to a 
right to “recommend” certain pol-! 
icies or “aid” in the carrying out 
of proposed objectives. Those pro- 
posals are submitted for consider- 
ation of the Chicago meeting and; 
the merger convention next De-| 
cember. 

On the CIO side, the main pres-} 
sure tor changes—but on _ even 
more drastic grounds—came from. 
the Transport Workers Union. 


| 


tor 


U.S. Merchant 
Fleet Seen Closer 
To Capacity Use 


WASHINGTON, July 18—The 
privately-owned U.S. merchant 
fleet was closer to capacity use on 
July 1 than at any previous time | 
since the Korean War, the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Institute re- 
ported today. 

It said only 17 dry cargo and 
passenger ships were inactive on 
July 1. It said this “improved con- 
ditions’ was chiefly due to per-. 
menent legislation requiring halt 
iof U.S. foreign aid to be carried. 


DETROIT, “July 18. 


Congress urging hearing on revi- | 
° ’ ie 
sion of the McCarran-Walter Act, 
in American ships. 


The Institute’s semi-annual re- attitude appropriate only 
port said the privately-owned U.S. | for a police state.” | 
merchant fleet totalled 719 ocean- | Bentley said that some material | 
going ships g! July L 11 fewer) existed in the files of the House. 


than on Jan. | | 
It said the nation’s privately | |Committee on Un-American Activ- 


owned passenger fleet compr ised ities on the 35 signers. 
40 ships on Jan. 1 and June 1 with! “This amounts. to nothing more_ 
no change in the interval. How-/than an attempt to intimidate citi- 
ever, it said, the present passenger Jens from exercising one of their 
fleet is about one-third the num- CE RE CBR 1s steal 
or of vesclk: in the pre Wat Ce Beery 
War Il fleet. ‘right to petition Congress, said | 
“Our passenger fleet deficiency Mazev. | 
is further highlighted by the fact | Be ntle >y said he was “making no 
that not one vessel of this type 18 accusations” but that information| 
on order or under construction for... ER Ta sie EE we 
US. -flag registry, a said. “How-' wou SNOW a —— Ory Charac- 
ever, our foreign competitors are {ter in some cases.. Among those 
| building over 50 vessels of this singled out for attack was Harold 


type. Cranefield, attorney for the UAW. | 
Mazey said that Cranefield “has | 


“as an 


| 
Health Head Sees 


delegates to the UAW Constitu- | 
No Polio Epidemic ‘ saul Convention did in unanim- | 
New York City’s Health Com-. ously callin for repeal of the Act.” | 
missioner, Dr. Leona Baumgartner, | He noted that “every major labor | 
said yesterday she saw no cause. organization in the country has 
for alarm today in the large num-' taken a similar position.’ | 
ber of polio cases reported so far “Rumors, unsigned tips, sland- 
this. year. ers and even hunches make up. 
Dr. Baumgartner said there was | much of the material in the House | 
little chance of an epidemic de-|Un- American Activities Commit. |" 
spite the fact that 107 -persons: aie files,” said Mazev. He added |‘ 
have come down with the disease. | that those signers of the letter to’! 
She said 710 cases are reported in| 
the city during a normal year, and “mcluide in his smear are surely 
this year’s increase over the aver-' ‘now also in the committee files.” | 
age for this time of the year is| Mazey quoted Bentley as saying 
' relatively slight. that “indiscriminate association |, — 


~— Geveland 


CLEVELAND, July 18—Eleven' 
defendants indicted in 1953 under 
the Smith Act here filed a motion 
last week in U. S. District Court 
for dismissal of the indictment. 

The 40-page defense brief 
charges: 

® The indictment was based: 
solely on perjured testimony. 

® The Justice Department|//— 
used paid informers in violation! 
-of law in building up the indict- 
ment before the grand jury. 

© The indicting grand jury was 
not representative and impartial 


ith Act 11 Charge Indictment 
Is Based Solely on Perjured Testimony 


give false testimony. | “We can only consider such a 
The defendants present a strong) position as baseless in law as it is. 


of U. S. Attorney Sumner Canery.! and principles of civilized society,” 
Canery argued that even if Cum-| the defendants replied. 

mings had testified before the| For the first time in a Smith 
grand jury and even if he had! Act case, the 11 defendants 
given perjured testimony, it was charged the Justice Department 
a matter of “no importance.” } lacks Congressional authority for 


WITCHHUNTS MORE DIFFICULT, 
EDGAR H@@GVER COMPLAINS 


WASHINGTON, Julv 18.—FBI agents are finding it harder to 
bring criminal charges and indictments against Communists, : ac- 


Mazey Hits Threat by 
Rep. Bentley Against 
Signers of Petition 


—Emil Mazey, 
of the CIO United Auto Workers, has described Rep. Bent- | 
ley’s attack on 35 prominent persons, who signed a letter to 


merely done what more than 3, 000 can hardly do credit to his mature | 


Congress whom Bentley did not) Daily 


argument against the reply brief shocking to all moral standards u 


“other people” think such activity 
is a good excuse for putting a un- 
ion on the “auction block” and 
\“knocking it down to the highest 
bidder.” 

Bridges told the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee that merger of his union 
into any other would require that 
the ILWU standards of inner un- 
ion democracy be met. He cited 
as an example the right in the 
[LWU of the national union and 
the local unions to make their own 
autonomous decisions on national, 
state or local elections. 

Bridges told the subcommittees 
| that “Government interference” in 
labor relations does “more harm 
than good.” He. condemned the 
|New ‘Jersey-New York Waterfront 
Commission type of organization. 
|. Bridges said that the West Coast 
-longshore union opposes the _ re- 
vised or “alternate” proposals of 
the committee staff for the estab- 
kshment of a Maritime Labor 
Stabillization Board. He said it 
iwould duplicate or supplement ex- 
isting legislation. He urged that all 
‘maritime legislation, including la- 
‘bor relations, jurisdictional disputes 
and rate setting be included in a 
single act. 

‘FOR ALL-COASTS PACT 

He favored a single collective 
bargaining machinery for all coasts 
'to make possible a single agree- 
‘ment for all coasts, a long-term 
 conlzact common expiration dates 
‘and the greatest possible contract 
uniformitv. The main step neces- 
is agreement between the 


secretary-treasurer 


EMIL MAZEY 


with such petitions may be no re- 


flection on a person’s loyalty, but. "sary 
‘ILWU and the ILA, he said. 


Rep. Herbert Zalenkko (D-NY) 
oy og sas: uae who had asked the questions about 

ney oregon rice Bridge's attitude to the AFL-CIO 
Mazey, “dont sign any petitions merger, also asked whether he 
‘because you never know who else’ would be prepared to “get  to- 


may sign, and then maybe Bentley | gether” with Harry Lundeberg, 
or someone else who thinks like | head of the Sailors Union of the 


| Pacific, so that the maritime in- 
McCarthy will be able to smear’ _dustry would not be injured by 
you. 


jurisdictional strife. Bridges said 
SI that the history of the ILWU 
Send contributions to the (showed it had been and was pre- 


> 
Worker $100,000 fund | pared to reach an piakidiendiog 
campaign to: P.O. Box 136, Coo- for the benefit of the industry. 


ee He said a subcommittee of the 
per Station, New York City 3, | fouse Merchant Marine Commit- 


tee could be “useful” in solving the 
_J {jurisdictional situation. 
| Bridges said it was within the 
committee's res sibility to see 
'that “no Fedeel fale should be 
used to further, foment, support 
or prolong jurisdictional disputes.” 


Strike Vote Set 
For Aug. | at 


continued | 


the employment of so-called “ex- 
tt consultants” and other. ai 
iormers. 
The Justice Department is ac- 
cused of deliberately and illegally ‘AmericanMoter 
misusing a law relating to the em- 
ployment of scientists, educators | DET ROIT, July 18—The Unit- 
and other experts in connection;ed Auto Workers has set a strike 
with administration of federal vote of the 22,000 American Motor 
property. ‘Corp., (Nash- Hudson) workers for 
This law, the Federal Property Aug. 1. . 
and Administrative Service Act of| The announcement came shortly 
1949, which the Justice Depart- | after negotiations with the ~com- 
ment relies on for its authority to pany recessed until Aug. 8, just 
eraploy informers, has no relation four days before the contract dead- 
whatsoever to the employment of ine. 


and was therefore illegal. 


Chief governrycnt . witness be- 
fore the grand ‘jury, William G. 
Cummings, the brief asserts, has 
been revealed as a “pathological 
liar” who has consistantly : given 
false testimony. 

The defense document includes 
an affidavit by Emmett Wheaton 

and public statements by Lowell 
Watson, recanting government 
witnesses, stating (Cummings was 

' bribing 


adopted by the Communist Party. 


in. wit 


ae 


cording to a report by FBI Director J. Edgar Hooves. 

Reporting to Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., on FBI 
activity for fiscal 1955, Hoover said such work has become “in- 
creasingly difficult” because of what he termed ‘ ‘security measures 


Hoover spoke in favor of the paid undercover informer sys- 
tem, which received a setback when the informer Harvey Matusow 
testified he lied in the Smith Act trial of the 13 New York Com- 
munists. This resulted in a ruling by Judge Edward J. Dimock for 
a new trial for Alexander Trachtenberg and George Blake Chamey. 

Heover reported that despite newly-encounter 
operations, the FBI in the past year arrested 21 
, alleged Communists. nes yocat Eag cgaae sary een: eremntieaaadl 
Smith Act ait in 18 verdicts of guilty, he | 


persons for prosecution of federal 
cases, the defendants charged. | 
The brief cites an article in the: 
May issue of Harper's Magazine, | 
by Richard E. Rovere, which 
takes the same ition. 
Defendants in the Ohio Smith 
Act- case are Lucille Bethencourt,. 
Joseph Brandt, Robert C, Camp-| 


ed difficulties 


terms. came 


\facturers conference in New 


said. 


di 


The company says it turned 
down the -Ford-GM pattern, al- 
though Leonard Woodcock, UAW 
vice-president, said these terms 
were not even formally presented 


Ito the company. Statements were 


issued by both sides despite a 
‘mutually agreed “blackout” on 
ays The first ee eee 
of AMC's r o 's 

ys wes ony A : 
the National Association of M for 


— 


=. sf 


last Thursday. 
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By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

- THE STORY of one family’s 
struggle against Welfare De- 
partment snoopers and _ inqnisi- 
tors and a landlord who, the 
father claims, “has an in with 
Welfare” was told to the Daily 
Worker last week by an harassed 
former city employe. 

The father, 51-year-old Fred- 
erick Brooks, of 41-41 147th St., 
Flushing, unemployed pin setter 
and for 16 years a laborer with 
Civil Service status, said frankly 
he came to the Daily Worker 
only after three other papers 
listened to his story but failed 
to publish it. 

“It’s got so that my social 
worker called me ‘a dirty Com- 
mie,’ anyway, the disabled man 
said bitterly. “I.told her if fight- 
ing for my rights made me that, 
that was what I must be.” 

Brooks said it was up to some- 
one “to expose what is going 
on. 4 
By weekend, and after days 
of running to agencies and Wel- 
fare officials, cooling his heels, 
going to the police and Red 
Cross, and_ talking to reporters, 


with $9 cash to feed his hungry 
family and the promise of a rent 
check to an eviction-threatening 
landlord. 

A Welfare Department pub- 
licity man, George McGuire, as- 


sured the Daily Worker “the: 


emergency”. was taken care of, 
that a check for rent had been 
authorized and the $9.05 cash 
provided, but that “we wont 
pay the back rent.” Brooks said 
that without back rent he fear- 
ed the landlord, who he said was 
a Patrick Keating, would renew 
a three-day eviction notice 
threat. 


THE WELFARE _Depart- 
ment spokesman’ when _ this 
newspaper first inquired about 
the case said he thought it un- 
likely that the agency paid any 
$70 a month rental for a single 
furnished room for a family of 
four, as Brooks reported. 

He was asked to check on it, 
and on the claim that all 14 
families residing in the house 
were on welfare rolls, the Jand- 
lord being paid the same high 
rental in all cases, although no 


Brooks said 12 persons used the 
toilet assigned to his family. 

The Welfare Department pub- 
licity man also was asked to 
check on charges that the place 
was “filthy,” that the landlord 
refused to make any repairs, and 
that when tenants called for 
city inspectors, they didnt 
come. 

The department spokesman 
was asked to investigate alleged 
threats made against Brooks—by 
social workers or officials, in- 
cluding threats to take his chil- 
dren away from him. 

When told that Brooks said 
other papers had called Wel- 
fare on the case, McGuire re- 
called he'd had it checked, and 
called back after again checking 
it. He said the rent was $65 a 
month, not $70, and so far as 
he was able to check hurriedly 
he was aware of only a few 
families in the building on Wel- 
fare rolls. To definitely check 
would require more investiga- 
tion, he said. 

“We've just referred the build- 
ing conditions to the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Buildings,” 


to move—hell look and we'll 
look, but you know how hard 
H is to find a place.” 

Asked about the alleged 
threats and whether the snoop- 
ing activities social workers in- 
dulged in in the Brooks case 
werent a little unusual, Mc- 
Guire said he had only an “in- 
complete report,’ and promised 
to check further. “I don’t know 
what their methods of investi- 
gating are,” he said unhappily. 

oT 


BROOKS said that after get- 
ting the sum of $9.05, he was 
visited next morning by a so- 
cial worker who, bent on finding 
how he had spent another sum 
of money, had him accompany 
her throughout the neighbor- 
hood on a tour of shops to check 
his word. 

“We went to nine places,” he 
said. “Grocers, butcher, laundro- 
mat, and so on. All of them told 
her yes, I bought. stuff there, 
quite a lot of stuff, but they 
could give no itemized account, 
as. I paid cash. She had wanted 
to prove I didn't care for my wife 
and children hut spent money 


Brooks said he was presented private toilet was included. 


he said. “And Brooks has agreed _—_at_ the racetracks. 


Was Welfare Dept. Set Up to Aid Landlords? 


“It was a huimiliating expert- 
ence, being paraded before shop- 
keepers by this mvestigator. But 
I think it wound up being more 
embarrassing to her than to me. 
She asked me as we came away, 
“What did you ‘do, wise them up 
And then she said Id still have 
to present itemized accounts and: 
have them signed by all the 
shopkeepérs we saw, before my 
family got back on vet assist- 
ance.” . | = 

Meanwhile Brooks’ wife, An- 
gelina, 33, because of worry and 
illness weighs only 85 pounds, 
he said, and his two sons, David, 
4, and Anthony, 2, badly need 
decent surroundings and a better 
diet. | | 

“All this is making a nervous 
wreck of her,” said Brooks. “And 
how can I look for a place when 
I must spend all my time run- 
ning back and forth arguing 
with Welfare veterans assistance 
officials?” 

More about. what’ Brooks 
claims is the subjugation of ten- 
ants on relief by a system of 
landlord and Welfare Depart- 
ment “cooperation” will be told 
in a subsequent story. 


LETTER FROM CAMDEN 


To the Editor, ‘tioned before was given out. by 
Jersey Worker: the company on the eve of wage 

Recently the Campbell Soup Co. negotiations. It also “happened” to 
distributed a message to its em- be the eve of the trial of Sylvia 
ployes, entitled “A Message from’ Neff, former Campbell Soup work- 
J. Edgar Hoover Breaking the er framed on a perjury charge. 
Communist Spell.” It develops the | 2 And the “ 


“patriotic” informers 
idea that the fate of the nation wooed by J. Edgar showed up at 


ices of the informer. : . 
In the name of the cold war! former, business agent of Local 80 


(and from the Korean war alone, A, UPWA-CIO. 


Pass Expanded 
Social Security | 
Bill in House | 


House today passed and sent to, 
the Senate a Democratic bill td 
liberalize social security taxes. 


(372 
depends on the “patriotic” sery- the trial in the shape of, among ring amendments and limiting de- 
others, “Turncoat Tony” Valentino, |hate to 40 minutes. The Senate is 
not expected to act on the bill 
7 until next year. 


WASHINGTON, July 18—The, 
MILWAUKEE (FP)—Two Nor- 


\wegian vessels Jaden 
cargo for the strikebound Kohler 
| Co. finally gave it up as a bad job 
to 31, under a procedure bar-')f¢, seevelainan sna the Great 
Lakes for a week. 

After vain attempts to unload 
their cargo of clay, first in the 
port of Sheboygan and then in 


Passage came on a rollcall vote, 


| 


monopoly netted $150  billion,) The FBI is practically a brane 
three times the cost to the U.S. of the multi-million dollar Camp- 
of the first World War) it ends! bell Soup Co. When the workers 
passionately: fight company speedup, discrimi- 

“In a crisis we must face reality. nation, and contract violations, the 
With American freedom and the company reaches for the FBI just 
lives of American citizens at stake,'as it would reach for a foreman 
where does the individual who has.or a company guard. Then the 
been drawn into the Communist FBI tries to get the company off 


net stand? He cannot be neutral.;the hook. They visit workérs in| been added to this state’s contin- 


He is either for or against the'their homes to try to divert them | 
United States . . : the choice is from the struggle by trying to get 


simple, help the United States (by them to be “patriotic” stoolpigeons a scholarship-loan system for pros- 
: |against this or that militant work-| pective medical students. There are 
‘'row a total of 62 Negro doctors 
‘among a population of roughly 
one million. 


turning informer: C.S.W.). 
Here we see the rat-mechanism er. 

in operation, trying to grind out) The tie between Campbell and 

more Mathusows and Bentleys.' the FBI is highlighted by ex-FBl 

And, of course, J. Edgar doesn't;man Foulkes’ role as a company 


say that the threat to American executive and ‘negotiator. And let's ships must agree to practice in a 
after to continue operations in defiance]. 


freedom comes from Brownell-Mc- not forget the McCarthyite poli-' 


Carthyism, for he himself is tics of Campbell Soup. This is seen 
steeped in the “20 years of treq- | in the company's praise for James 
son’ plot against the Bill of Rights.!N. Juliana, McCarthy's “scissors 
And J. Edgar's talk about “free man.” 
men” protecting “freedom” can’t! 
cover up the FBI’s anti-labor ac-;Hoover says, turn informer to “help. 
tivity. Take an example—Camp- the United States,” he really means| 
bell Soup in Camden. help Campbell Soup’s, help Ford, 
From 1933 to 1936 Campbell's help General Motors, and help the 
used the Pinkertons to try to keep; whole kit and caboodle of Mc- 
the union out. Now it uses the FBI! Carthyite-Dixiecrat atomic ~ war 


The J. Edgar pamphlet men- 


46 Negro Doctors 
Added Since 1946 
In Mississippi 


—some amounting to $1,250 for 
each school year. Only three Ne- 


So we can see when J. Edgar : one for specialization, one for re- 


‘five years of practice. 


of Mississippi, while Negroes must 
chose any accredited school which 


‘Milwaukee's city-owned port, the 
two ships headed for Montreal. 
Tour more ships scheduled to un- 
load Kohler clay here will be di- 
verted to Montreal, the ship opera- 
tors announced. 

JACKSON, Miss.' The odyssey of the two vessels, 
Forty-six Negro doctors have the Fossum and the Divina, is 
“on the surface, a big victory for 
the union officials,” the Wall 
Street Joumnal’s correspondent, 
Ray’ Vicker, conceded. 
succeeded in bending the city gov- 
ernments of Sheboygan and. Mil- 


gent of medical men since 1946 
when the legislature established 


Students accepting the scholar- ply of clay from reaching Kohler. 
This may hinder Kohler’s efforts 
rural area for five’ years 
graduation to cancel the full loan’of the UAW; at the least it will 
make that effort much more eostly 
if the bulky clay must be shipped 
groes have broken the contract— 
treal.” 

maining in another state and a} The 

Uhird for leaving the state before brooded, 


union’s success, 

“may inspire it to try 
similar tactics in the nation’s ports 
against other employers with 
which it may have future disputes; 
‘it already has vowed to block the 
unloading of Kohler-bound clay at 


White students accepting schol- 
arships must attend the University 


with hot 


2 Ships Leave, Fail to Unload 
Clay for Struck Kohler Firm 


‘any other U. S. ports.” | 
The Wall Street correspondent 
joined Kohler and the shipowners 
‘In screaming “secondary boycott” 
at city officials who refused to act 
as strikebreakers or give the green 
light for bloodshed in the face of 
union demonstrations and a threat- 
ened general strike. “The long arm 
of Walter Reuther has reached out 
and paralyzed the Milwaukee city 
‘government, wailed Stanley Hoe- 
breck, attorney for the cargo 
owners. 


When CIO and AFL officials 


here threatened a general city- 


wide strike if the Fossum attempt- 
ed to unload its cargo at the city 


| : : 
waukee to their wishes. And they 
succeeded in delaying a Jarge sup-. 


‘by rail from as far away as Mon- 


ye | 
Vicker 


docks, Socialist Mayor Frank P. 


Zeidler ordered the ship not to 
“They | 


dock, When the Divina appeared 
with another load ‘of clay for Koh- 
ler, the Milwaukee city council 
said the ship could dock, but it 
(the council) “cannot and will not 
guarantee’ the unloading of the 
vessel. 


Earlier, the Fossum was turned 
away from the Sheboygan water- 
front when 1,000 Kohler strikers 
and sympathizers massed at the 
pier and Mayor Rudolph Ploetz 
‘ordered police to bar unloading 


equipment frora the dock, ' The 
Strike against the Kohler plumbing- 
|ware company by members of the 
‘United Auto Workers (CIO) has 
‘lasted 15 bitter months in the 
face of company -strikekreaking 
and the use of scabs. 


—u_see 


ee eee A ne ee 


will accept them. 


Illinois Communists Denounce 
Rushmore‘s ‘Dangerous Hoax’ 


CHICAGO, July 18.—Howard;foul play at the hands of the'- 


Rushmore’s “disappearing act” is a, Communists. 


“deliberate and dangerous hoax,” | a news ergs nk 
it is. declared here in a statement W™Ch the Rushmore visit and dis- | 


issued by the Communist Party of |#PPe#rance received in the Poe | 
Hlinois radio and TV has contributed to 
tes akdt fhe ctiteinent (22 atmosphere of hysferia which | 


om could do serious harm to many in- 
cama ne “re he ats from | nocent persons. It is diborumate 
pha ress ,to Iago to locate 4 ithat the Chicago Tribune and TV 
a a i W vam Law-| commentator Tom Duggan lent 
+ peal Setths st be or some ‘themselves to the sinister and self- 

en With a2 supposed MU- seeking purposes .of a Howard 


der’ of the late James Forrestal. [Rushmore and ° a sensational 


_“William’ Lawrence, a widower,| ‘scandal’ ‘magazine. | 
lives in Manhattan, in New York| “How does it happen that the 


Reject 12 Cents 


hour. 


Transit Strikers 
In Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, July 18 (FP).—| NEWARK.—The Rev. William 
Transit workers here have rejccted,|Shirley of this city charged the 
by 977 to 882, an offer to end Newark News with being “care- 


their strike and accept a 12 cent/less and irresponsible” for publish- 


hourly pay increase spread over ing an editorial entitled, “No Fifth 
the next 14 months. j ‘Amendment Here.” 

The Los Angeles Transit work-| In the News’ letters column this 
ers, members of the AFL Amal-jweek the minister wrote that -he 
gamated Assn. of Street Electric|was “frankly shocked and repelled” 
Railway & Motor Coach Employes,'by a reference to so-called Com- 
struck June 20 for a 20 cent in-!munist infiltration. He said: — 
crease. They now get $1.91 an| “Now, I am in no position to 
comment authoritatively on the 
problem of Communist infiltration 
into the government, press and 
movies—though I have had serious 


In Little Pock, Ark., the transit 
Strike which began June 22 con- 
tinued as the company resumed 


City, with his two children and|Chicago-police de rtment, which 
has lived at the same address fox abnor be sagen. of Rushmore’s 
over 10 years. Any responsible |background and unreliability, 
newspaper could have easily veri-'opened its files and gave substance 
~ fied this. . to. Rushmore’s publicity seeking 
“This fact strongly suggests that | falsehood? 
Rushmore’s disappearance was a| “The Rushmore incident proves 
deliberate plot to make it appearjagain that our country is still sub- 
that he, Rushmore; : had) been Kid ject to the: pressute of ‘McCarthy- 


paped or had otherwise met -with ite hysteria. No falsehood and. 


bus service with scab drivers. 


slander is too vicious to be circulat- 


ed as long as it blames ‘the reds.’ 
We hope that the press and public 
alike can learn a lesson from the 


doubts about the hysterical claims 


lof wholesale subversion in these 


fields—but I can speak with some 
knowledge of the church. ... 

“, . « I made several careful 
studies of the social action agen- 
cies the various Protestant 


entire incident and will not fly off 
the handle the next time a ‘Rush- 


Communist who dunit.”... j)..« 


a 
> 
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> 
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PASTOR HITS FABLE 
OF ‘RED INFILTRATION’ 


cial church organizations wherein 
the Communists gained any kind 
of influence or following.” 


Rev. Shirley said that whenever 
such charges have been examined 
“they have been ripped to shreds 
by recital of the facts.” 


He said, “It does a major Amer- 
ican-daily newspaper no credit that 
its editorial comments are framed 
in such careless and irresponsible 
fashion.” ° 
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FULFILL THE PROMISE! 


CONFOUNDING the nay-sayers and the prophets of 
gloom, the American people are stubbornly maintaining 
their conviction that the Geneva conference which open- 
ed yesterday with such promise can really ease world ten- 
sions and promote peace. It is this factor—the people's 
WILL for peace and their confidence that it can be 
achieved—which gives the Big Four conference its enor- 
mous potentiality for steps to end the cold war. 


Without this powerful public opinion not only abroad 
but here in the U.S. Eisenhower and Dulles could not 
have been persuaded that this trip was necessary and the 
conference at the summit would never have taken place. 
But they were persuaded, and the historic conference for 
which the advocates of peace have striven these many years 
is at last a reality. 


In churches throughout our country Americans on 
Sunday took note of this reality. With bowed heads, mil- 
lions prayed for its success. , 

Out in North Dakota, a county meeting of the Farmers 
Union unanimously adopted a resolution urging that our 
representatives at Geneva strive for peace, reflecting what 
is certainly the unanimous opinion of the nation’s farmers. 
And suggesting a similar attitude on the part of the work- 
ers, the CIO's Retail, Whiolesale and Department Store 
Union issued an appeal that the Big Four chiefs ‘of state 
shall not leave Geneva “until they have achieved at least 
the beginning toward a peaceful solution of world prob- 


lems.’ 
o ~ . 


BUT PEACEFUL solutions do not come automati- 
cally. Recently 29 Congressmen took the floor in the House 
to urge that our representatives not lose this “constructive 
opportunity to move away from the threat of atomic war. 

“In order to get something, we must give something,” 
said Rep. Hemry S. Reuss (D-Wis). The Congressman re- 
flecting what so many Americans today feel—the need of 
a flexible, give-and-take attitude at Geneva. 

As the New York Post observed editorially yesterday, 
“What we éan insist on is that now that the cold war has 
taken a decisive turn toward negotiation, our representa- 
tives remain on the road and not tum back to the polemics, 
provocations and pressures that have kept the world on 
the edge of the abyss.” 


We cannot ignore the fact that influential Torces which 
do not want the cold war to end are even now trying to 
turn us back to those “polemics, provocations and press 
sures. It is they who peddle the prophecies of gloom, 
who emphasize the alleged “weakness” of the Soviet posi- 
tion, and who inspire the provocative demand for the “lib- 
eration of the satellites.” 

But the people's will for peace which made this con- 
ference possible can guarantee its success. For that it 
must continue to assert itself in every conceivable way. 


THE KOHLER STRIKE 


THE PRESIDENT, it would seem, knew nothing of 
the Kohler Co. strike, although it has been on for more 
than 15 months, and cost the United Auto Workers more 
than $4,000,000 and, it need hardly be added, inestimable 
misery for the strikers and their families. If the President 
heard of the strike, he certainly showed no interest in it, 
nor in the protests against government orders to the struck 
firm. | 
_ The first “action” of the White House on the strike 
came when Mayor Frank Zeidler of Milwaukee asked the 
President's aid to bring a settlement. Eisenhower asked 
Federal conciliation to look into the matter. 


The strongest argument for White House interven- 
tion, it should be pointed out, came in the form of a dem- 
onstration of 4,000 strikers and sympathizers at the She- 
boygan docks that prevented the unloading of a clay- 
laden vessel for Kohler. When that vessel and another one 
sought to unload at Milwaukee, the heads of both the AFL 
and CIO of Wisconsin warned that a general strike would 
be called. The vessels left Lake Michigan and docked in 
Montreal. 


It seems that the White House has a consistent policy 
of closing its eyes to any situation where it is felt the em- 
ployer is “taking care’ of things “nicely,” as the Kohler 
Co. apparently feels it is doing. Unfortunately the strike 


By ADAM LAPIN’ 


SAN FRANCISCO 

WILL THE U.S. ‘ encourage 
violation of last years agree- 
ment at Geneva for a national 
election throughout Vietnam in 
1956? 

It is not a pleasant question 
te.ask as the Big Four prepare 
to gather at Geneva for another 
momentous conference to ease 
war tensions. For violation of 
the agreement on Vietnam 
would counter the purpose of 
the Big Four meeting and even 
possibly precipitate a new out- 
break of war in Indo-China. 

The Geneva agreement tem- 
porarily divided Vietnam be- 
tween northern and_ southern 
regimes—but set elections for 
next July 19, so the people in 
both parts could unify their 
eountry and determine their 
own form of government. 

Preliminary discussions to set 
the procedures for the elections 
were provided at Geneva, and 
the Democratic Peoples Repub- 
lic in North Vietnam offered a 
month ago to begin consulta- 
tions with “the competent rep- 
resentative authorities of South 
Vietnam.” | 

No reply has as yet been re- 
ceived from the pro-U.S. South 
Vietnam government as headed 
by Premier Ngo Dinh Diem. 
Indeed, there are ominous signs 
accumulating that Diem is be- 
ing backed by the U.S. in an 
effort to postpone elections in- 
definitely. 

. 

U.S. NEWSPAPERMEN on 

the spot have written repeated- 


| Jy that the democratic forces in 
| North Vietnam headed by Ho 
| Chi Minh could easily sweep 


elections. | 
And _ semi-official, inspired 


ante — ee 


dispatches, apparently, reflect- 
ing the views of Gen. J. Law- 
mn Collins, U.S. representa- 
tive in Saigon, have indicated 
the Eisenhower administration 
frowns on the idea of elections 
in which the Diem _ regime 
would be swept into oblivion. 

One of the most ominous 
hints of what is cooking came 
from Sen. Mike Mansfield of 
Montana. Mansfield is a mem- 
ber of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. Although a 
Democrat, he has exercised sig- 
nificant influence in shaping 
Administration policy toward 
Vietnam,’on which he professes 
to be an expert. | 


“JT don’t think there should 
be elections in Indo-China,” he 
declared, “because South Viet- 
nam was not signatory to the 
Geneva agreement.” 

Mansfield said he “always felt 
the Geneva conference was a 
mistake,” ‘and that “we never 
should have gone to Geneva— 
even indirectly, as we did.” 

The Senator conceded the 
“possibility” that breaching of 
the Geneva agreement might 
lead to a fresh outbreak of civil 
war in Vietnam. But he did not 
seem to look askance at this 
prospect. 

He noted that Diem will have 
an “army in excess of the 100,- 
000 which we thought should 
be the limit.” 

He added that he thought 
the U.S. should give Diem “ev- 
ery possible support” by U.S. 
ground troops in the event war 
broke out again. 

While he conceded that the 
U.S. “agreed to what the French 
and the British saccepted” at 
Geneva, he argued that the U.S. 
did not sign the agreement and 


grounds” for breaking it. 

A few days later there came 
a dispatch from Saigon indicat- 
ing that the Diem regime is 
preparing to take precisely this 
position. | 

The so-called National Revo- 
lutionary Committee, consider- 
ed the power behind Diem in 
recent months, rejected any 
talks with North Vietnam to 
prepare the elections provided 


in the Geneva agreement. 
* 


IT WILL BE RECALLED 
that little more than a year ago 
high Administration officials, in- 
cluding Vice President Nixon, 
were calling for direct U.S, 
military intervention in Viet- 
nam. 

They were balked then by 
unfavorable public reaction— 
and by the Geneva agreement 
signed by the French. 

But breaching of the Gene- 
va agreement in an effort to 
hold a U.S. foothold in Asia 
against the will of the Vietna- 
mese people, would. again cause 
an outbreak of fighting—and — 
bring with it new dangers of 
U.S. intervention. 

It would result in serious de- 
terioration of the improving 
international situation. It would 
also further isolate the U.S. not 
only from the peoples of Asia 
but even from the French gov- 
ernment—which has __ indicated 
it would prefer to abide-by the 
Geneva agreement.” ~ | 


AMERICANS HAD  BET- 
TER keep a sharp eye on Viet- 
nam if they want to avoid such 
consequences. And _— unionists 
and liberal Democrats had bet- 
ter advise Democratic Senators 
like Mansfield to calm down and 
stop stirring up a new interna- 
tional crisis. 


would have “good legal 


How Standard Oi! Pact Brings 


Gvilization’ to Argentina 


By Labor Research Association 

THE NEW YORK TIMES on 
July 5 featured a series of ar- 
ticles purporting to show how 
“U. S. Industries Point Four 
Aids Lands and Peoples.” Vari- 


ous Times correspondents poetic- 
ally pictured American business 
as bringing “democratic values 
and the material advantages of 
American civilization to less de- 
veloped areas.” 


One account noted soberly 
that “The United States concerns 
are impelled by the profit. mo- 
tive, tempered by the American 
spirit of fair play and by respect 
for the dignity of the individual.” 

The Times itself, carried away 
by the reports of its correspond- 
ents, solemnly observed in_ its 
lead editorial of the same date: 


“American business has gone 
abroad for one major purpose, 
to make money. The basic as- 
sumption of the old ‘colonial 
eccnomy was that this could be 


made most advantageously by 


taking advantage of low-cost 
labor to produce raw materials 
for export and subsequent fabri- 
cation. This concept is chang- 


ing. ... The human equation is. 


assuming a steadily. more im- 
portant place. The local popula- 


_ tions are being studied not mere- 


ly as producers but as consum- 
ers. Their purchasing power is 
often just as important as their 
productivity. ...” 


horrified, in- an anti-Communist 
way of course, at the latest in- 
vestment treaty that the Rock- 
efeller-dominated Standard Oil 
of California Co. had just nego- 
tiated with Peron in Argentina. 

According to Prof.. Alexander, 
“This contract, when knowin in 
Argentina, is certain to arouse a 
great consternation .. . it con- 
tains provisions certain to offend 
the national sensibilities of the 
average Argentine.” 

. 

SOME OF. THE conditions 
were enumerated: 

® Unlimited conversion of 
pesos into dollars in any .one 
year for remittance to the U.,S. 

© No real estate or other 
taxes, other than the income 
tax, for the company. 

¢ The, company is exempted 
from the provisions of several 
Argentinian labor laws, includ- 


percentage of employes to be 
Argentine citizens. 

® Exorbitant 
lation fees. 

Prof. Alexander concludes: 
“This contract thus violates prin- 
ciples which are almost universal 
in Latin America—that foreign 
investors must pay the same 
taxes as other investors, must 
obey all the laws of the country 
in which they operate, that its 
withdrawal of dividends must 
conform to the state of the na- 
tion’s foreign exchange reserve.” 
Finally, he adds, “this contract 
will give ample fuel to the 
Communists.” 

Its first effect, however, is to 
unsettle all of those who be- 
lieved the N.Y. Times’ declara- 
tion that the old imperialist con- 
cept is changing. Apparently, 
Standard Oil of California is 
overlooking the “luman equa- 
tion.” 


cancel- 
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A Shaw Festival at 


The Greenwich Mews 

The Greenwich Mews Theatre 
wil present two plays by George 
Bernard Shaw in commemoration 
of the approaching 100th anniver- 
sary of his birth. 

“The Philanderer,” which has not 
been seen in this .city since 1913, 
is being directed by Patricia Rey- 
‘nolds and ‘will play Thursdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, the weeks 
of July 21, 28, Aug. 4. 

“A Villiage Wooing,” which has 
never had a run in this city, is to 


ing one which-requires a certain 


Sgt. Tyler, Ex-POW, 
Is Put on Trial 


FT. BRAGG, N.C.,. July 18— 


Sgt. John Lester Tyler, 25, of 
Moundsville, W. Va., goes on trial 
before a general court-martial here 
today on eight counts of collabora- 
tion while a prisoner of war in 
Korea. 


Tyler faces a possible death 


penalty if convicted on any one 
of the eight specifications charging 


-_— 


violations of Articles 104 and 105 
of the Uniform Code. of Military 
Justice. | 
He is accused of writing articles 
for prison camp publications urg- 
Sets for both plays are being|ing fellow-prisoners to sign peace 
Times (7-9) printed a letter designed by Maurice bap ipor petitions, attending study classes 
sve » ees University Pro- ig TR $4810." be made rt C4 jand. informing. on; fellow, priecnens, 
Prof. Alexandét' felt ‘inipelled ‘* The 'Creenwich ‘ Mews Theatre} ‘Tylex'' pleaded innocent’ to, #11, 
ad el ii TH ‘at 141! West 13 Sti) “charges. 0 05 2th bg cee 


be directed by Eli Rill, who recent- 
ly directed the same production 
for the Equity Library Theatre. It 
will play Thursdays through Satur- 
days, the weeks of Aug. 11, 18, and 
25 | 


has been running pretty much in routine fashion and has 
become an endurance contest. 3 ' 
The anwer and the needed unity of the workers of 
Wisconsin has flared up only at this late stage at the sight 
of a Norwegian clay-laden freighter. It is to be hoped, 
- however, that this new spirit will not subside during an- | 
other Jong wait for White House action. Only a rising 
level of struggle and unity such as'was displayed at the 
‘Sheboygan docks can force:an end to a strike that is:al- | 
“ready one of the longest in history, © 4) 


ee, ee eee ——— + 


THIS PEEASANT and optim- 
istic portrait of Wall Street's 
private overseas investment was 
' not permitted to remain unsul- 
lied for long. Four days after 
_ these tributes to U.S. monopoly’s 
foreign economic policies, the 


oes th 
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by david platt 


On a Number of Topics. 

OPENING THE MAILBAG after an absence of 
three wecks, I'see a note from reader W. R. that “on June 
94 Arthur Godfrey chuckled that he was up in his plane 
recently, shooting down a few cattle from it. Just wanted 
to see of what use he could be in case of war, he said.” 

War is such fun chuck- 
led Vittorio Mussolint as he 
nonchalantly dropped a 
plane load of bombs on ter- 
ror-stricken women and 
children in a_ village in 
Ethiopia twenty years ago. 


MGM's Scarlet Coat 
which is about the Amer- 
ican Revolution will carry a 
foreword that “any similar- 
ity to actual persons, living 
or dead, is purely coimci- 
dental.” | 

One of the characters - 
portrayed in the movie is CECIL — . 
Benedict Arnold. Does that (see below) 
mean that any similarity between MGM's film and the 


actual history of the War of Independence will be “purely 
accidental? : 


o * 


NICE THAT THE city’s leading radio and television 
reviewers—Gould of the Times, Crosby of the Tribune and 
Tuck of the Post—applauded the censure of Aware, Inc., 
the McCarthyite red-baiting and blacklisting outfit, by the 
membership of the American Federation of Television and Radio 
Artist AFL (AFTRA). The membesship of AFTRA voted 982 to 


514 te censure “Aware.” a | : 
The tenth annual convention of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists held recently in Camden, N. J., also condemned 


the “unjustifiable blacklisting”. practiced by “Aware.” 


j 


i 


+ Council of the Arts, Sciences and | 


Mer, the current issue of “Venture” | Above, Us the Waves’ ( 


| quotes from several contemporary | . 
tells of the gallant evacuation of | 


Force | 2lso s 


Writers Mag Tells 
Of Negre Slave 
Miusieal Genius 


The latest issue of “Venture” 
magazine contains an atcount of a 
Negro slave musical genius, Blind 
Tom, whose fame—although for- 
gotten today—once stretched across 
Europe and the United States. 

Written by Alex J. Miller, the 
“Venture” article tells how Thomas 


LONDON. 


A. number of producers in Brit- 
ain are turning to stories based on 
subjects of the last war in their 
| movies. Following such pictures as 
Green Bethune; known during the} “The Sea Shall Not Have Them” 
height of his fame at the turn of | (Michael Redgrave, Dick Bogarde) 
the century as “Blind Tom,” has) the “Air-Sea Rescue Service,’ the 
been ignored in the annals of musi-| “Dam Busters” (Redgrave again) 
cal history unjustly and on the! about the bombing of the Moehne 
basis of prejudice alone. Dam with consequent flooding of 

In addition to the article by Mil-|@ large area of Germany, and 


John Mills 
contains five short stories and ten about midget submarines, at least 
poems by writers attending work- | three more war films are now being 


shops conducted: by the New York) made or prepared in British studios 
—two of them for U. S. companies. 


Professions. The famous Ealing Studios have 


Miller’s article about Blind Tom! bought the new novel by Elleston 
iller’s article abou ind Tom| Trevor, “The Big Pick-Up.” which 


sources to show that Tom was re- ii. é. 
ferred to during his lifetime as “the | the British | Expeditionary 
greatest untaught musician in the| from Dunkirk in the summer of 
history of music” and again as rank- 1940 by an armada of small boats 
ing “among the most wonderful | —™@ny of them owned and man- 


phenomena recorded in musical his- | ® ; 
|The screen-play is being written by | 


tory. 


Yet, in the International Cyclo- R. C. Sherriff, who rose to fame 


is not even mentioned. 


| 
gives Blind Tom a 50-word men- 


vised edition 1952) his name today | exposed the 


| ; 

The Oxtord Companion to Music | and the ill ef 
character. 

tion, including the following: | 


“Blind Tim, a blind Negro (sic), 


was an idiot and incapable of read-| British soldiers during the retreat 
ing a note of music... .” | from the Nazis to Dunkirk up to the 


Indignant at these — slanders 
'against Tom, Miller quotes trom. ‘mpeee | sip 
| a Sakis Ne Journal, the imagination of the British 
' states: “Being born a slave on a| - and united them even ¢ 
| — and being blind as well, | nates Yop ee a on 
he of course was not trained in the! ™". Parte a cess 
|decorous ways and usages as a Cockleshell Heroes from a 

white child would have been. . . .| Story by Col. H. G. Hasler is about 
' Persons who have had only casual! 4 small group of British servicemen 


'time they are picked up on the’ 
| beaches. The rescue operation fired | 


by holidaymaking’ civilians. | 


Coe Be ary _on his play “Journey's End” (pro-| ) | 
pedia of Music and Musicians (Re- | duced in London in 1929), which| vival of realism in Indian films, 
yettiness of Army life, which stemmed directly from the 
an of war on human’ great 


|. The story of “The Big Pick Up” | 


follows the fortunes of a squad of; 


t a time when it was feared Hit-' 


Letter from London 
On Films in Pr 


ogress 


banner of freedom and inspired her 
infant state to ehallenge the or- 
ganized might of- Gen. Sir Hugh 
Rose’s forces in India, “Munna, 
The Lost Child,” the story of a 
foundling who sets out to find his 
} mother in the big wide world which 
he finds both cruel and kind, “Pari- 
neeta,” a tale of a young couple 
in love, “The Cruel Wind,” a con- 
flict between business and domes- 
ticity, and “Immortal Song” about 
the gifted poet Honaji who led a 
«wasteful life until his country was 
threatened by an aggressor, when 
his poems aroused his people to re- 
sist British-aided treason. 

The Indian dancer Sitara per- 
formed most expressive dances be- 
fore the film programs, and-a num- 


hown. I spoke to Khwaja Ah- 
_mad Abbas, over in London for the 
‘Festival, about his film “Munna,” 
which he claimed was the first of 
9,000 Indian talkies without songs 
| interrupting the story every few 
reels like a TV commercial. 


He told me of the fascinating re- 


neo-realist Italian movies. 
| Rimal Roy’s “Two Acres of Land,” 
said K. A. Abbas, was the direct 
result of the showing of such pic- 
tures as “Bicycle Thieves,” “Shoe- 
shine’ and “Open City” in Bombay 
some three years ago. The realist 
“Two Acres of pe " was proving 
|a great success outside India as 


“ow “poe | 
oser | Well as inside, so encouraging pro- 


ducers to seek more markets 
'abroad. I asked him whether this 
seeking for foreign markets might 
‘not water down the national char- 
acteristics in these films. Abbas re- 


plied: “One can break into the film 


' 


ber of Indian documentaries were | 


The resolution of the Catholic trade unionists called Aware s | eapeceiliy te wlan tha. see and their daring exploits aginst | eee sleninthen-slele 


program “destructive of the fundamental human right to the means 
of livelihood” and accused it of “distorting for its own purposes the 


ends which it professes to pursue. 


co vo o 


AN. “ERROR IN FACT” in the 20th Century Fox “decu- 
mentary” short Tana Clipper Ship has been protested by the 
Women’s Auviliary of the AFL Fishermen’s Union. The tuna 
fishermen’s wives claim that the documentary “grossly misrepre- 
sents” the economie status of tuna fishermen. The movie com- 
mentary states that the average tunaman earns $15,000 annually. 


If he’s lucky the most he can earn is around $4,000, say the women. 
o o o 


ONWARD & UPWARD with Movie Art: “Actress Ruth 
Roman stars in a strictly Hoilywood version of Shakespeare's 
Macbeth. She will portray Lady Macbeth as a gun moll named 
Lily Macbeth. Paul Douglas will be her husband, gangster Joe 
Macbeth. A card-reading fortune-teller will be the three witches 
rolled into one character and King Duncan emerges as Big Duncan. 
We're doing Macbeth on a sex basis, Miss Roman said. Im playing 
a slut. Our boy Joe is egged on by Lily to get ahead as a gangster 
and become king of the gang. But when he is king, he turns yellow 
and leaves all the killing to Lily. Il do all my killing with a 
revolver. We thought a knife would be too bloody. Were going 
to shoot some of the scenes in Scotland. We could have done it 
in Hollywood, but we want that touch of authenticity. . 
(From the N. Y. Herald Tribune). 


~ ed a 


PARAMOUNT reports that Cecil DeMille has completed five 
of his “Ten Commandments” and that the preduction costs will be 
around ten million—a million for each commandment, Studio experts 
predict that it will eventually carn $100,000,000. It will hit the 
theatres early next year. Meanwhile the Christian Herald, an in- 
terdenominational Pretestant monthly charged in an editorial and 
an article that MGM's The Prodigal and Bible movies generally 
“pervert the seriptures” with their “scantily clad“women . . . honk- 
tonk sex and comic book vioience, barely remembering to conclude 
with a sickly religiosity.” The Catholic weekly America also rapped 
Hollywoed's “ersatz Biblical drama and synthetic history.” 


a a ° 


JACK PERLIS says a better name for Toll TV is “Loot-in-the 
chute.” Good. 


oO a o 


A HALF DOZEN publishers in this country and in England 
are going to press with new editions of Herman Melville's huadred 
year old novel Moby Dick which they expect to sell in large numbers 


when John Huston’s long awaited movie version of the classic opens - 
in December. That's good too! | 


aan ee. 


TOPAY’S BEST BETS ON 
TV, MOVIES, DRAMA 


Steve Allen (4) 11:15 
RADIO 

News, all stations 6 p.m. 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 
John Vandercook, CIO news 

WABC 7 

, Studio Artists WOXR 7:30 
Edward Murrow WCBS 7:45 
Suspense WCBS 8 ~ | 
Baseball: Yankees-White Sox 

WINS 8:55 tet i} Ta 3: 
Geneva 1955 WRCA 9; :.. 
Report on Geneva WCBS 10:50 


rv 

Baseball: Giants-St. Louis (11) 
9:25 p.m. 

News, Sports (2) 6 p.m. 

Million D ollar Movie—Forbid- 
den (9) 7:30 

Music ‘55 (2) 8:30 

Danny Thomas Show (7) 9 

Hollywood Preview (5) 9:30. 
Scenes from new movies 

The $64,000 Question (2) 10. 
, The Search (2) 10:30 }: : 
' Weather and Sports (2) 11:10 


his twisted and wry faces which he} the enemy; Warwick Films are 
has never been taught to suppress | Making it for Columbia release wi 


are inclined to think him idiotic; Jose Ferrer and Trevor Howard,! 7, Tidia we do both,” and he quali- 


however, nothing could be further plus Technicolor, plus Cinema- 
from the truth.” | Scope. 


Miller, a frequent contributor to Studio work has just started on | 
“Venture” reveals that he became| 1he Man Who"Never Was,” a story 


interested in Blind Tom after hear- | Of counter-espionage, from the best- 


| 


th: 


plane or the one which has mainly 
only color, spectacle and pageantry. 


fied this by remarking that their 
producers often did not have the 
money to try and beat Hollywood 
at its own game. 
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| ing one of Tom's compositions play- 
ed at a concert celebrating Negro 
| History Week. It was the first time 
‘one of Tom’s compositions had been 
| performed since his death in 1908. 
| “The melodies were fascinatin 

_and engaged me immediately,” Mil- 
‘Jer reports, “reminding me of Cho- 


pin, with all of the poetic quality | 


!and poignancy characteristic of all 
of Chopin's work. Moreover, for all 
of its lauie-e took only about 
10 minutes to play—the piece con- 
tained at least seven different 
themes, none of which was repeat- 

never 


ed. 
Miller says that havin 
heard of Tom the hence bat re- 
curring to him, who was Blind 
Tom? What other music has he 
composed? Why had. no one heard 
pene: of him before? 
| Disturbed by these .questions,. 
Miller, a white writer, took him- 
'self to the New York Public Lib- 
'rary to conduct some research. 
Miller says he was unable to find. 
very much at the 42 St. library ex- 
'cept slanders against Tom, so he 


Branch of the New York Public. 
Library in Harlem. 

There he found an unbiased rec- 
ord of Tom’s life, and trom it he 
extracted an impressive record that 
reveals that “jimcrow’ operating in 


an original American genius from 
being heard by the vast majority 
of music lovers. 

“Not a few artists receive a 
trmeasure of deserved 
posthumously,” Miller says indig- 
nantly, “but not so Blind Tom.” 

Miller calls for justice and hu- 
'man friendship, and a recognition 
of the genius of Tom. . 

The editors of “Venture” maga- 
| zine assisted Miller in the prepara- 
tion of the material on Blind Tom.’ 
The contributing authors are both 
Negro and white. “Venture’s” ad- 
dress is at 35 W. 64 St., New York 
City, and a years subscription, in 
quarterly installments, cost only $1. 

Miller’s cali for justice and recog- 
nition of Blind Tom follows a simi- 


, went to the Schomburg Collection ; 


the world of culture has prevented: 


acclaim | 


selling book by Ewen Montagu. 


| Ie stars Clifton Webb in his first!. 


| British picture, Gloria Grahame, 
| Robert Flemyn and Josephine Grif- 
' fin; script by Nigel Balchin. With 
CinemaScope plus Eastmancolor, 
plus 20th Century-Fox release, it is 
being shot in the British studios of 
MGM at Boreham Wood, England, 
| and will no doubt qualify as a Brit- 
‘ish film under the Quota law of 
this country, 


Whether or not these films open- 
ly glorify war or not, the signifi- 
‘cance of them is that they place 
}emphasis on human nobility in 
times of war, rather than in peace- 
| ful pursuits, which were largely 
the subjects of the outstanding Brit- 
ish productions of 1952-54. 

2 


American and British 
_are not the only ones doing this 
_kind of subject. Before Britain 
made “Above Us the Waves,” Italy 
also made one on the topic of mid- 
get submarines, “Siluri Umani,” 

(Human a The serious- 


iness of such fil 


peers 
doi 


ms in the context of 
the present growing desire by peo- 
ple of all nations for summit peace 
talks is seen in the publicity in 
Britain for “Siluri Unrani,” publish- 
‘ed by Unitalia Film, which speaks 
of the film “as a spur and an ex- 
ample to the warriors of tomor- 
rrow. Who's going to fight whom, 
now? | 


Londoners have just had the first 
Indian Film Festival, organized by 
the Asian Film Society. Films- were 
“Queen of Jhansi” about the brave, 
Queen Lakshmibai who raised the 


indignant writer, Enrique Andreu, 
a Cuban, who in the magazine “Es- 
tudios Afrocubanes,” published in 
Havana, compares Tom to Beet- 
hoven. 


| Andreu closes his article with 
the Spanish words, “Por las justicia, 
por las confraternidad humana, y 
contra todo prejuicie de raza.” 
Miller says the same thing in 
Eaglish, “For justice and human 


racial} . 


I asked him of his recent visit to 

the USSR, and he revealed that as 
in international politics, India was 
bridging the gap between the two 
great power blocks by organizing 
joint Soviet-Indian film produc- 
tions. He was writing the screen- 
play for the story of an early Rus- 
sian traveller who went to India to 
trade in 1469 for the Soviet Min- 
istry of Culture. Asked about the 
possibile conflict between develop- 
ing a national cinema and makin 
co-productions, Abbas criticized 
the cosmopolitan attitude of Holly- 
wood, and said: “Co-production 
should only be undertaken when 
' both countries have a natural com- 
'mon interest in the film.” His true 
story of the Russian traveller to 
India was such a natural one for 
| co-production, and he was left com- 
| pletely free in writing the screen- 
play—though both governments 
would, of course O. K. it before 
shooting began. ‘I am not much 
‘worried about that because the 
story is not concerned with poli- 
tics.” 

Keeping alive the spirit of Italian 
neo-realism, the littlhe Everyman 
cinema in London’s Hampstead dis- 
trict, is showing a short De Sica 
season—with a tailpiece in the form 
of Rossellinis “Open City.” The 
films being exhibited are “Miracle 
in Milan,” “Umberto D,” and “Bi- 
cycle Thieves.” A program note 
says that these outstanding films 
‘by this superb direction . . . have 
by reason of their realism, their 
imagination and their power creat- 
ed a special position in the world 
cinema not only for De Sica him- 
‘self but for the post-war Italian 
cinema.” The Times gives over 50 
lines to the last two, but only three 
to “Miracle in Milan.” Them’s my 
sentiments, too, but the consefva- 
‘tive Times, exaggerates the differ- 
ences a shade, I fear. 


—C. BRUNEL. 


| 


lar plea made in 1945 by another 


ship, and against all. 
prejudice.” Rae Wate! 


“ 


j 


7th AVE. BET. 41 & 41 STS. 
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Three Cheers for Good Old P& Q | 


When the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., multi-million dollar Northwest monopoly, 
installed a new speedup method, the bosses went fancy. They called it Production & 
Quality—P&Q for short. Here are some worker reactions, posted on bulletin boards all 


over the Weyerhaeuser empire. The author, in the best tradition, is Anonymous. 


RULES 
FOR P&O 
CHOKERMEN 


No. 1. First and foremost, num- | 
ber one, 


| 
Never walk, always run. | 


. Logs are high and in de- 
mand 
Grab a choker in each 


hand. 


. Look for logs that lay 
the worst, | 
Always try to get there 

first. 


No. 


. Disregard all mud and 
brush 
Button them on in one 


big_rush. 


. Step lively getting in the 
clear, 
You might get hurt if 
youre too near. 


. When the turn is going 
out, 
Stay on vour toes and 
look about. 
Youll find other work 
to do. 
Dig a choker hole or two. 


. Its the job, not what 
you earn 
That should be your 
chief concern. | 
. Keep shouting at the 
rigging crew 
Three cheers for dear 
old “P & Q.” 


Curves OQnee Her 


Claim te Fame 
COSHOCTON, Ohio, July 18.— 


A woman who once had the great- 


boasted now lives quietly in re- 
tirement near here. - | 
She was no movie-star. Dr. Alta 


| Said, “Boys, your stumps are all 


| Not so! I cried in wild protest, 
| My stumps are lower than the © 


A 


| Just caused from cutting low the 


“Now just to. make my message 


| Take this stump that we have 


| By 


| Just what IT mean when I say 


Cut Them Stumps Low 


(And We Mean LOW) 


The other day a man came by, 


too high.” 


rest, 
Just wait till take off my coat 
And on my back I’m sure you'll 
note 
well-defined 
hump, 


and rounded 


stump. 


He gazed -at me a scornful gaze, 

“That was all right in olden 
davs, 

Now if your head’s above your 
rump 

Youre cutting far to high the 
stump. 


clear. 


here, ‘ : 
You could come down a _ foot 

with ease 
simply 
knees, 
And could come down 

still than that 
By lying on your belly flat. 
I tell vou this to let you know 


standing on your 


lower 


low.” 


So now give credit where it's 


due, 
Three cheers for dear. old 


Pioneer Distributor 
est variety of curves her sex ever Of Soviet Films in 


U. S. to Be Honored 
CHICAGO.— Activities 


The small man in his plush den. 


“Must have a brain wave now and 


promot- 


_ Weiss was a baseball pitcher after 


then 
To show his fellow parasite 
That he -is clever, keen 
bright. 
So this ambitious little man 
Drags out an old and threadbare 
plan, 
He paints it in a. gaudy hue 
Proceeds to name it P and Q. 


and 


Let’s take the two words, ME 
and YOU 

To put in place of P and Q 

YOU on the job have seen the 
need : 

Of more efficiency and speed, 

So YOU scheme up a brilliant 
plan 

That will eliminate a man. 

The man, to go, ‘tis sad but true, 

Is ME, of course—not YOU. 

So, ME to show my ‘gratitude 

Dreams up a plan that will in- 
clude 

The lay-off of the whole damn 
crew. 


‘So that’s how ME takes care of 


YOU. 


The smal! man laughs in holy 
glee 

Now he needs neither YOU nor 
ME. . 

But there's 
pawn 

That he can keep the pressure 
on, 

The man our planning did not 
rob, 

The sucker, who stays on the’job. 

He does the work of ME and 
YOU 

As well as all the rest of the 
crew 

Not only that he must do more 

For he must make production 

"soar. | 


another helpless 


__Daily Worker, New York, Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


GOOD MUSIC. 
CAN ALSO BE 
POPULAR 


By JULIAN SHELLEY 


LONDON-—The failure of much 
contemporary music to interest 
more than a minority of music lov- 
ers is illustrated by Hollywood's 
new film “Rhapsody.” 

It makes use of Rachmaninov’s 


‘Piano Concerto No. 2. and Tchai- 


i 


| 


} 
: 


’ 
’ 
, 


| 


factors in common, without which 
ithey could never have achieved 


kovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1, 
because of the popularity of these 
works. 

These works have at least two 


their widespread popularity—they 
are to the average listener, under-. 
giandable and melodic. 

It is in both these respects that, 


with honorable and distinguished’ 


exceptions, contemporary music & 
at fault. 

The Schonberg school of com- 
position, based cn what is known 
as the 12-tone technique is under- 
standable only by a small coterie 
of specialists. 

By “understandable” I mean 
that these experts, looking at a 
piece of music, can discern the: 
geometrical design of it and can| 


appreciate the beauty to the eye 


| 


| 


plain this 12-tone technique in an 
article such as this, but some idea 


of the notes on the paper in much’ 


the same way as an_ engineer) 
might see beatity in a complex 
blueprint. 

Usually, the results are atroci- 
ous, for the composer has forgotten 
his first function—to please the ear. 

It would be impossible to ex- 


may be gained from the following 
very rough description: 
The composer takes. the 12) 


notes to be found in an octave and 


‘puts them into any order he fan- 


‘result in anything which could be 
recognized as a tune. 


a 12-tone series. 


cies, provided that they do not 


This series of notes is known as 
He then writes 
his “melodies” by keeping to those 
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a A 
Lester Rodney is on vac 
tion. His column “On the 
Scoreboard” will be re- 


sumed when he returns. 
Re: 


How to Play Tennis 


oe 


charge! on 
to the net! 


By COACH 

Aggressive tennis must include ~ 
in its repertoire what is called net 
play. The racqueteer comes for- 
ward to the net because this is an 
attacking position. 

When you play the net, you 
expect to hit the ball before it 
bounces, that is, while it is in the 
alr. 

First of all, as to position. You 
do not stand touching the net. You 
lose the point if vour racquet -or 
you should touch the hemp. You 
place yourself several feet back. 
Usually you can test yourself on 
position by swinging vour racquet 
and then seeing if you are far 
enough back to avoid hitting the 
net. Many players stand too close 
to the carrier. 


In singles, you would naturally 
stay at the center of the net, so 
that you can go to either side. Ex- 
perienced players, however, learn 
to shift slightly to meet the an- 
ticipated return. If you have sent 
a whistling forehand drive to vour 
opponents backhand and _ have 
gone to the net, you should be a 
stride off center on the side facing 
your opponent. In this way you 
cut the possibility of a passing shot 
which will leave you flat-footed. 
Should he try to pass vou on the 
side which looks more unguargled 
than the other, the probability is 
that he will “over-angle” past the 
sideline. 

The importance of being at the 
net is that from this attacking po- 
sition you can angle your ewn shot 


He combines. these “melodies” 


12 notes in the order he ,has 


‘chosen, and by endlessly repeating 


‘them in the same order or by 
writing them backwards, or push- 
‘ing them up or down in accord- 
ance with certain mathematical 
rules. 


at the base-line, there is little op- 
portunity for catching your oppo- 
nent out of position. In fact, a 
study of angles will show that the 
safest return usually to the cen- 
ter of your opponent’s court. This 


is the so-called “¢enter theory,” re- 


ferring to the cénter of the base 


ing increased cultural relations be- 
America and the Soviet 


with other “melodies” constructed 
on.the same plan. 


But we are heroes, ME and 
YOU 


the turn of the century, at a time 


(or back) line. 


tween 


when baseball pitchers were sup- 


posed to come straight off the farm| Union will be stressed at a ban- 
quet honbring Irving P. Franklin 
Dr. Weiss did neither. She grew Saturday, July 23. | 

Franklin established one of the 
earliest links between the two na- 
tions when, in 1920, he imported 
the first Soviet film brought to the 
U. S., “Polikushka.” 

Marking the 35th anniversary of | 
pitcher's stock in trade at that time. ‘this event, the banquet will have 
Alta couldn’t stand the idea of a' 


and chew tobacco. 


up in the town of Ragersville (pop. 
then and now 100). 

She pitched so well that she be- 
came known as the “phenomenal 
lady pitcher,” and of course, “the 
girl wonder.” 


The spit ball was a part of every | 


wad of tobacco in her cheek. so! 
she chewed | 


author-published Arthur E. Kahn 
(‘The Great Conspiracy,” “False 


} 


j 
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Give us our credit and our due, 

We've wrought a plan to surely 
save 

Stockholders from a pauper’ 
grave 

Competition, we all dread, 

Turns up its toes, roll over dead. 

When costs go down then profits 
climb : 

Bit ME and YOU don’t make a 
dime 

With wages down and jobs too 
few, 

Three cheers for deor old P 


and Q. 


The absence of melody in much 


modern music is not exclusively | 
off at an angle toward the side- 


‘the result of the use of this new 
itechnique. Many composers who 
‘do not use it nevertheless fight shy 
of writing anything which might 


warm the feelings and emotions. 


Their standard excuse, and the 
‘one put forward by  thejr follow- 


ers, 1S that the public cannot be, 


expected to understand a new 
work or appreciate its beauty with- 
‘out considerable study and much 
repetition. 

This is nonsense. Almost all the 


At the net, you hope to hit your 


return in such manner that it goes 


line. If your opponent is standing 


-baek, he cannot come forward and 


fo the side fast enough to get the 
ball, in most cases. Neither can he 
anticipate toward which side-line 
you will aim. His main hope is to 
blast his return so hard that vou 
will not be able to handle it, or so 
that you will be forced to send it 
straight’ back toward him at the 
base-line. However, aggressive nct 
play will usually prove to be a 


um to make sure she) wy): - . : 
Witness”) as chief speaker. It will 

had enough ubricant for the ball.) held in the Midland Hotel, 172 
She once pitched for the Coshoc- yy Adams at 7 p.m. Reservations 


rs y aaa a 8 Co- | may be obtained from the Chicago 
ne an ge age + og on Se™l= | Council of American-Soviet Friend-, 
a Dr, Weiss setived from: hacchall Ship at 189 W. Madison, Chicago 2. 
Bob yeeshers (ean wart Telephone is AN 3-1878. 

when she was only 20 and took up| ates rie, | 
sintinties ances oarear rare; With sports, agriculture and 
among women of that day. Shei Other fields currently boasting in-. 
practiced in Norwalk, O. for many {creased American-Soviet contacts, | 


ears aud vetivdd only when she| re Council is launching a program | 
i : 4 ca. _/for a further boost in cultural ties.: many, Belgium, Holland and Indo- wee rm } Oped sa 
a sonbiacr oy and it refused tol ny. will inchide exchange of let-.nesia, are part of an ‘aternational; That contemporary music can be hard that the other netster will be 


__iters and exhibits, more frequent |exchange project. They have come | written which sets up its own new unable to handle it. With practice, 


winner. 

The two main shots you will use 
at the net will be the overhead and 
the volley. The overhead;.in case 
the other player tries to lob over 
your head, is akin to the service. 


— 


great composers were in their life- 
time thoroughly appreciated by, 


ithe public. 


15 Foreign Students 
| When the Rachmaninov Con- 
On , 50-Day U.S. Teur ‘certo was first played in 1902 in 


A group of 15 foreign students St. Petersburg the audience went . 
began a 50-day tour of America’wild with enthusiasm. Many experts, however, hit the ball 
vesterday with a quick look around! The Tchaikovsky concerto was| slightly in advance of where they 
New York City. given its first performance by the would stroke the service. The im- 


The students. from Italy, Ger-| great ‘German pianist Bulow with petus is down and forward, and the 
d ‘tremendous success. ‘idea is to smack the overhead so 


Cla ifi A d ‘showing of Soviet films and tourist |to the U.S. through a special schol-| standard of beauty and formal} you will learn to drift back to han- 


FOR SALE 
FOR that tired-mind and body, 


’ 
7 


a Con-, 


tour Chair. Reg. $24. Spec. $13.59. Stand- 


ard Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 
Sts.) GR 3-7819. One hour free parking 
or 2 tokens. 


rae (Furniture ‘Refinished ) 
FURNITURE refinished and repaired in 
your home. Estimates free. IN 9-6877. 
SERVICES 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced. plano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, eco- 
nomical, Kay’s, CH 3-3786. 


mn 


a a 
MOVING © STORAGE 


— 


| 
| 


trevel. 


arship fund. 
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‘perfection has been amply proved 


— by such great composers as Bela 


: Bartok. 

His concerto for Orchestra, for 
example, is rapidly becoming a 
favorite with symphony concert 
audiences. 

Its dynamic rhythm, its melodic 
‘and harmonic richness and _ its 
scintillating orchestra] texture make 
it a work which, while one’s ap- 
preciation of it improves with 
study and repetition, is understand- 
able and exciting on its very first 
hearing. 


dle the high shots of your oppo-— 
nent. 


The volley usually is employed 


against balls which come it you 


over the net. Although the pill may 
'be waist-high, it is possible for 


your opponent to top the ball so 


: heavily that it will come across the 
net 
quickly. 


then. drop downward 
This is a tough one to 


and 


handle. 


In case you have to volley, re- 


‘member that it is basically a 
“punch” shot with very little pre- 
liminary swing and short follow- 
through. You have to learn by ex- 
‘perience the angle of the racquet 
‘face which will bring the best re- 
tum. The important thing to re- 
member is that, unlike the ground 
strokes, you hit the volley in ad- 
vance of your body, anchoring it 
with a firm grip and both feet on 
the ground if possible. And stand 
sidewise to the net, as per -ustial, 
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State AFL Hears 


Call to 


In Political Arena 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


Mobilize 


BUFFALO, July 18.—Calls for the mobilization of labor’s strength in the legisla- 
tive and political arena highlighted today’s opening session of the 92nd annual conven- 
tion of the N.Y. State Federation of Labor, at the Hotel Statler. Some 1,400 delegates 
representing 1,300,000 workers heard warnings from AFL officials that powerful anti- 
labor forces which aim to “hamper and destroy the trade unions movement” are con- 


oan -— 


Daily Worker 


New York, Tuesday, July 49, 1955 


‘centrating on getting reactionary 
federal and state legislation to do 
the job for them. 

_ George Meany, national AFL 
‘president, pointed to the Taft- 
‘Hartley, state “right-to-work” laws, 
and the Wisconsin Catlin bill, 
which bars union political activity, 
as examples that since 1947, union- 


Harriman Hits 


busting forces “had thrown down 
the gauntlet on a new battlefront,” 
the loatelative and political field. 
. James McDevitt, director, La- 
bors’ League for Political Educa- 


tion, warned that “as strong as we 
it On He ‘T | y q W :.. economically, we can be de- 


George De Luca. 


companies to try out work assign- 


speedup. || 


BUFFALO, N.Y., July 18.—Gov. Averell Harriman ac- to feder 
cused the Republican legislative majority today of allying 


|stroyed yor goad and, pointing 

al and state anti-labor laws, 
said, “We are slowly being legis- 
‘lated out of existence.” He urged 


itself with sub-standard employers in other states by refusing ‘concentration in upstate New York 


to back his appeal for a national! 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour. 

Harriman, vacationing in 
Europe, sent a message to the 
State Federation of Labor con- 
vention here criticizing the Repub- 
lican legislatures and President 
Eisenhower on labor and _ social 
lefislation issues. The governor's | 
speech was read by Acting Gov. | 


“At a time when corporate’ 
profits are at a record high, Pres- 


15,000 End N.E. 
Textile Strike; 
Pay Cut Barred 


Fifteen-thousand New England 
cotton-rayon textile workers yes- 
terday went back to work after a 
strike of three months, but while 
they prevented a wage cut em- 
ployers boasted of some success 
in their drive for higher workloads. 

The Wall Street Journal quoted 
unnamed spokesmen of ‘the textile | 
industry who said ‘the settlement 
may eventually prove to be “the 
most constructive thing for the 
New England textile industry that 
has happened in several years.” 

This conclusion is based on 
some features of the settlement 
hitherto not publicized that in 
cluded, according to WSJ, “relax- 
ation to workload assignment 
clauses; elimination of the escala- 
tor clause which ties wages to the! 
government's cost of living index 
and elimination of a number of 
paid holidays which would permit 
the companies to work those days 
at regular pav. 

According to the Journal, the 
concessions may figure importantly 
in combatting southern « competi- 
tion because, as it explains: 

“The work load provisions allow 


ment changes without referring the| 
matter to arbitration if the union 
objects. One official noted New 
England __workers __traditionally 
have resisted increasing the num- 
ber of machines they work even 
though technological improve- 
ments make it possible with no 
extra effort. This, he added, is 
not the case in the South. 

“Now the company officials be- 
lieve they can prove the practi-| 
cality of an increased number of 


machines without running into, ductin 
t nd Genera 
If this belief is borne! power with the atom, sai 


union delays that extend as long 
as a year. 
out it will, of course, increase the 


mills’ productivity.” | 4 ts 
said|ducing steam to turn a 10,000- 
this threatened ’kilowatt turbine generator. 


The union’s _ statement 


nothing abou 


ident Eisenhower has taken the! industrial areas to eliminate anti- 


position that anything more than, labor congressmen. , 
a piddling 15-cent increase in the, Thomas Murray, state AIL 
wiinimum wage would be bad for president, likewise emphasized 
business,” Harriman said. ithat “our economic struggles have 
This amount. he said, “is sim- ™oved into the political arena” and 
ply not sufficient to give New, indicated “we must intensify our 
York and other states with high! activities on the community level 
labor standards the protection to elect assegnrblymen, state sena- 
against low-wage 
which we need and deserve.” stand and respond to the problems 
“It is regrettable that the ma- of labor and the consumer.” 
jority party in the New York Leg-| _Meany, indicating the -purpose 
islature should ally itself with sub-|0f AFL and of the CIO-AFL mer- 


standard employers in other states| $er.is to win a “higher standard 


against the interests of both the of life” for sabor and the nation, 
employers and the workingmen of called for nationwide support for 
our OWwn state.” the Miami Hotel Strikers. He in- 
es ~~ the organization of the 
South raising standards there 
D.C. Officials Ask would be a major undertaking of 
To Run Struck the new united labor organization. 
Throwing water on the Geneva 
Transit Lines conference, which. he referred to 
WASHINGTON, July 18.—Dic-|"!. iP so-called | sumunit confer 
trict of Columbia - officials asked | 7 Meany ~008 yess ge want 
Congress today for authority to) . - Wig aig — yes, let 
seize the Capital Transit Co. and | fo gir oa > et us nor ‘ 
end an 18-day transportation strike. | °° 1 Pt hs th Let w reach 
Their proposed bill also woul q|couclusions with the Soviet Union 
cancel “the trin's weeeeliog fren-|™ the basis of actions, not sweet 
chise after one year. In the mean-| ‘ — of Peoeegnees de® 
time, the city would run the Street-| , tate * resident Murray depart- 
ed from his prepared text to ex- 


cars and buses. | by Se 
_ The city heads sharply criticized | ?"*** hope pes President s 
the management of Capital Tran-| te Mar agen eng will be successful 
dt. which & dueied by fnancier|2"4 that the Geneva Conference 
Louis E. Wolfson. The three com-| ‘il! point the way + Sew oe 
missioners charged that the firm|°! Peace and stability. 
apparently places private benefit 


and profitsahead of the paramount Doris Duke Sues 


public interest. 3 


Capital Transit has refused to Mushmore Mag 
submit to arbitration the wage- ar $3,000,006 | 


hour dispute with the striking AFL 

Transportation Workers. | SANTA MONICA, Calif., July 
The 3,000 strikers are demand-|18.—Doris Duke, through her at- 

ing a 25-cents-an-hour wage in-}torney Jerry Giesler, filed suit in 

crease plus other benefits. The|/Santa Monica Superior Court to- 

present wage rate is $1.90 an hour.|day against) “Confidential Maga- 

The proposed emergency legisla-|zine’ for $3,000,000. 

tion provided only that the work-| ‘Giesler said the purpose of Miss 

ers would be paid “fair and reason-|Duke’s suit is “to 


construction aid bill without anti- 


| NAACP Urges Public 


To Press Congress for 


Anti-Bias School Aid 


district” will suffer, it said, if the 
bill includes §anti-segregation 
language. “Only those states and 
school districts which seek to 
maintain Jim Crow school sys- 
tems ‘come hell or high water’ (to 
use the language of Gov. Marvin 
Griffin of Georgia) would be un- 
able to get assistance.” 


If Congress adopts a_ school 


segregation language it “will know- 
ingly subsidize open defiance of 
a ruling of the United States Su- 
preme Court,” the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People declared in ad- 
vertisements in yesterday’s metro- 


litan news .. ld 
nm hating arin York vines | CCUCHEF S Gui 


cited samples of statements in 


newspapers and by some elected: Asks ( ongress | 


spokesmen of certain areas which) 
leave no doubt as to their intended 


© 
defiance. Said Sen. James O. East- B a ~ d 
land (D-Miss.) in a CBS broadcast} ar as Un S$ 
J syste 4: ; | The Teachers Guild, the New | 
The South is not going to ac- york City local of the American 


cept integrated schools . . . re-\}rederation of Teachers, has writ- 


gardless of the decree of the) ten to Senators Herbert Lehman 
United States Supreme Court and} .4q Irving Ives and the city dele- 


ae yy Pacis 8% a = gation to the House of Represen- 
—— ees Ceres (Ne tativen ee cae 0 were 
might issue in the foreseeable fu- jimit federal aid to education “to 
ture, it will be a nullity in every only those districts which have 
ee in the state made satisfactory progress toward 
© Begg cox. ‘implementing the desegregation 
n Richmond, Va., where a order of the Supreme Court.” 
hearing was to be held yesterday! The letters, signed by Charles 
= the P etn! saiimager County, Cogan, president of the local, im- 
Msi mg ae ed the News | plements a resolution passed by 
ririanl t (t “a ith) y ies : "| the Guild’s delegate assembly. 
ee ee ea 1 9O0uU is to enter) “federal aid t ducation.” Cogan 
“Federal aid to educz 
a Bs long ag re a - r€-' told the legislators, “should not be 
anCO. IEG Ate ct US 4 partisan issue.” 
pledge oursclves to litigate this?" 
thing for 50 years.” 


competition tors and congréssmen who under- 


efend her good | 


And the ad quoted the slid SUMMIT MEET 
Miss., Daily News of June 20 as 


‘saying bluntly, “If the Supreme : 
Court decision is the law of the’ (Continued from Page . 1) 


land then we intend to violate the ™@n participation in NATO, he 
law of the land.” said that it did. 


The NAACP pointed out the: Eisenhower's speech urged 
Federal school construction bill| Sreater human contacts among 
can be passed with an anti-segre- People, saying: 
gation provision if its supporters; “It is time that all curtains, 
will fight for it “with some back-| whether of guns or laws or regula- 
bone and some intestinal reinforce-|tions, should begin to come down.” 
ment.” But today’s newspapers report 
| It urges the public to insist on @ speech made at the Oxford Uni- 
finding out on a “stand-up-and-be- versity Summer School by Isaac 
cunted basis” just what their Con-' Deutscher, widely read anti-Soviet 
gressmen mean to do. jauthor, in whic Deutscher said 

“Get this thing out of the cloak-| yesterday: People now find it. 


rooms and corridors, off the White | c4sier to get to Russia than to 


House wires, away from the} America. 
'niumbo-jumbo of the country’s) Eisenhower referred to “the 
‘best. bluffers,” said the NAACP./| overriding problem of armament,” 
“Let’s see who is throwing the! but he said not a word about ban- 
rock and hiding his hand. Is it;ning nuclear weapons. But this 
your Congressman? Your Sena-} conference in Geneva has definite- 
tor?” ‘ly felt the impact of the warning 
“Not a single law-abiding school the worlds scientists against 
___._. nuclear war, and of the ‘vast peo- 
|ple’s movement in Europe and 
|Asia for a ban on the horror bomb. 


Though the temperature in Ge- 
neva is 90 degrees, the friendly 
circumstances under which the 
worthy charities.” meeting began were not affected 

: ! ‘adversely thereby, and have if 

Screen star Robert Mitchum anything been enhanced. Typical 
had previously filed suit against | 4f the mood here was the incident 
ss Pi on for : io ee jin iar np age gyre yori 

Iss UuKe § Sulit Sal 1@ maga-|Fisenhower and _ sai e w | 
zine published a “malicious, false, confide a secret about Zhukov to 
libelous and degrading. article ac-|him, which was that the Marshal’s 
companied with photographs.” daughter was getting married and 

The suit names Robert Harrison, ' Zhukov wanted to be at the wed- 
publisher; Howard Rushmore, edi-' ding, but of course he was so anx- 
tor, and Grant Peters, apace to see Eisenhower that there 
author, and others. he is in Geneva. 


magazine and others of its ilk from 
‘making -similar unfounded attacks 
against innocent people.” 

Any amounts collected from the 
court, he said, “will be given to 


able” wages under city operation. name” and to “discourage — this 


WEST MILTON, N.Y., July 18.the Knolls Atomic Power Labora- 
—An engineer will throw a switch | tory for the AEC, describes the 
on an atomic reactor here today, novation as a significant devel- 


opment in the progress of atomic 
starting the first commercial pro-| ojactric power.” 


duction of electricity through the) Niagara-Mohawk Power Corp. 
‘will market the product under a 


use of the atom. 
temporary arrangement pending a 


A spokesman for. the Atom 
Energy Commission, which is con- 

a joint experiment with!decision on whether any or all of 

Electric Co. in producing|the three public power organiza- 

tions in this area can arrange for 

transmission on their own systems. 


a proto- 
type of the reactor installed on the 
u The Atomic Energy Act pro- 


marine Sea Wolf will start pro- 


receive preference and priority on 


power purchases. 


— 


General Electric, which operates 


vides that public power agencies} 


Upstate Plant Puts Atom to Peace Use 


The reactor was .designed and city of Ilion, N.Y.; and the city of 
built by the Knolls Laboratory for|Holyoke, Mass., are 74 miles from 
the AEC. | here and have not yet arranged 

On hand to witness the experi-|for transmission of power over 
ment were Lewis Strauss, chair-| public utility systems between 
man of the AEC; Interior Secre-| West Milton and their own 
tary Douglas McKay; Rear Adm. |systems. 


Hyman G. Rickover, chairman of} They have been allowed three 


Nuclear Development for the | nag 
Navy; Ralph Cordiner and Cramer months in which to complete — 
rangements for transmision. Mean- 


W. La Pierre, vice-president of 
GE, and Francis J. McCune, vice-| while; Niagara-Mohawk. will pur- 


resident of the GE atomic pro-|chase a portion of the expected 
duets division. total output, over and above the 


| 


in the: area, Delaware Rural Elec-| itself, for a price of 3 m 
tric Cooperative at Delhi, N.Y., the kilowatt hour. 


“- 


The three public power.agencies|needs of the West Milton oe 
per 


